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FOREWORD 


Mrs Ratna Navaratnam has written an important work 
on ‘Some Fundamental Questions in Eastern and Western 
Philosophies of Education’. Education is not limited to the 
imparting of information or the training in skills. It has to 
give the educated a proper sense of values: Scientists and 
technologists are also citizens and so have a social respon-' 
sibility to the community in which they live. 

The crisis today is not so much intellectual as spiritual. 
Many of us are rootless, restless, lonely people who are not 
on intimate terms with either nature or our fellow-men or 
with the Supreme Reality. Our loneliness is apt to find 
expression sometimes in aggression and fanaticism. 

This country has had from the beginning of its history 
the intuition that the soul of man is eternal and one with 
the Supreme, the Lord and source of all things. This intuition 
produces a sense of fellowship with all human beings. TheN 
aim of education is initiation to a higher life, a life of norms f 
and values. ; 

If the democratic way of life to which we are pledged is 
to be secured, we must help our people to attain fellowship 
which will save them from loneliness and foster good will 
and mutual respect. A sense of fellowship gives content to 
the groupings of mankind. 

Some of these fundame 
for which education has to 
book with force and clarity. 
read widely. 


ntal principles of civilised living 
equip us are discussed in this 
I hope that the book will be 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


New Delhi, 
22 December 1957 


d in this book the fundamen- 


Mrs Navaratnam has raise I 
tal questions with which philosophy of education has always 
been concerned—the ends of education, the nature of chil- 


dren, the nature of man...But she has ‘tried to answer 
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them in a way which is unusual. Most books on philosophy 
of education are written not only from within one culture 
but in the terms arid language of that culture. Mrs. Nava- 
ratnam’s own country is Ceylon, and she naturally pays 
great attention to the various circumstances of religious and 
philosophical influence in her own culture, but her explicit 
aim is not to explain the educational implications of cey- 
lonese civilization, but to dig deeper and to try to sift the 
truth contained in a number of different cultures. She does 
not believe that the answer can be of an ‘Either—or’ order. 
Rather it must be a richer truth which contains and per- 
haps transforms in a new synthesis the offerings of the dif- 
ferent cultures. 

She has cast her net wide, considering first the threads 
which make up the fabric of ceylonese culture. She surveys 
more. generally, different influences in the East, particularly 
the Bhagavad Gita and Buddhism. She turns for inspira- 
tion to the religion and philosophy of the West, to Greece, 
to Christian religion and culture, and more latterly to the 
secular humanisms of the West, in particular the humanistic 
experimentalism of John Dewey. With all this in view, she 
returns to look at Indian philosophy and education, and 
particularly at the thought and influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The whole is drawn together and focussed upon 
the problems of education in Ceylon and India. 

It would be impossible to sum up the contents of this 
thesis in a few words—since the words of so many different 
languages have been needed to make it up. But it can be 
said that behind the thesis, there is a faith. She herself sums 
it up in the words of a British hymn-writer: 


Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold: 

In varied names we stretch a common hand: 
In diverse forms a common soul we see. 


Such effects as philosophical thinking about education 
may have, are not of the kind that can be epitomised or clearly 
demonstrated. But it is to be hoped that Mrs. Navaratnam’s 
work will liberalise those students and teachers who may 
read it, and that it may do something to leaven not only 


1x 
their thinking about education but the practice of educa- 
tion itself. I am glad that the work of my former pupil is 
to be made available to a range of readers wider than those 
who frequent University libraries. 


Lours ARNAUD REID, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 
Professor of Philosophy of Education in 
the University of London 
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PREFACE 


From the infinite variety of ways of registering and des- 
cribing the multiplicity of data, to be found in the past and 
present in’ Education, we turned to ask the fundamental 
question, “To what Ends?’ on the assumption that know- 
ledge and insight ought to be a means towards wisdom and 
personal maturity. Our approach was “more philosophico’, 
and inevitably required selection even within the assumed 
frame of reference. 

Tt was our purpose to bring to life some educational values 
which have worked as abiding forces and have continued 
to vitalise the Eastern and Western Civilizations. An ap- 

roach has been made with an intense awareness that in 
the field of education, there has arisen the contrast between 
external maghitude of knowledge and inner certainty; an 
awareness too, of the responsibility of education for the con- 
tinuation and improvement of human standards. A respect- 
ful analysis of Educational Standards would not only prove 
the value of the philosophic approach, but would also illu- 
minate school practices. 

Those who frame questions on Eastern and Western Phi- 
losophies of Education, if they are to succeed, must work 
within two extremes. They must not be so precise as to fail 
to command general assent, and they must not be so vague 
as to fail to focus aspirations. We remembered to keep to 
the Middle Way, as we had to address ourselves to more 
people of various cultures than any previous attempt, and 
that in a world which is not sympathetic to universal truths. 

I would like to acknowledge my very deep sense of grati- 
tude to Professor L. A. Reid, Professor of Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, University of London, for the valuable guidance he 
gave me. For the privilege of taking this special line of ap- 
proach, I am greatly indebted to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India, and wish to pay tribute here to 
his books and lectures which have been invaluable sources 
of reference. I wish to express my grateful thanks to Pro- 
fessor Lester Smith and Professor Friedman of the Univer- 
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sity of London, Professor T. M. P. Mahadevan of the Uni- 
versity of Madras and Sri E. W. Arianayakam, President 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Wardha, for their wise 
counsel. 


Education is exciting because like Love, 
It transcends the formal approach, 
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RATNA NAVARATNAM 
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< The study of the Western traditions in education 


will be incomplete if we do not seek to understand 
and appraise the temper of Secular, Scientific Hu- 
manism.. We examine in this context the claim of 
the Secularists and critically review the educational 
outlook of John Dewey. 


On THE EASTERN Front WITH MAHATMA 
GANDHI 


~ Our further questionings deal with some of the 


modern significant trends in education on the East- 
ern Front; and we discuss Mahatma Gandhi’s basic 
Educational ideas and the Unity of the Gandhian Way. 


LAST QUESTIONINGS 


CRITICAL EVALUATIONS: EDUCATION INTEGRALE’ 


Our final question deals with the primacy of an 


integral education of, and not ‘for? Man. In the 
ng aspects of ‘Humane’ Edu- 


broadening and deepenin 
cation, in the generality of harmony and the authentic 


voice of Truth, in the regulative principle of disci- 
pline or order and the importance of the individual 
and in the Sanctity of man, we envisage the possi- 
bility of an educational alliance between East and West. 


REVALUATIONS 
The East-West survey of underlying assumptions 
has led us to conclude that there are few problems 
in education that can be sifted to the bottom with- 
out touching the deepest question of the sacredness 
and abiding significance of the personality of the 


child. 
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Integral Education takes cognisance of the factor 
of Unity—unity of knowledge, unity of purpose, 
unity of achievement and unity of enjoyment— 
the finite realization with infinite fusions, without 
involving the conflicts of the world of activity with 
the world of value, the experiencer with the experi- 
enced, the personality which is the highest example 
of the sustained realization of disinterested values 
with that of the society of the actual world of per- 
sons. 

Tt cannot be denied that educational philosophy 
is shaped by the fundamental beliefs of the people 
and educational thought is an instrument of educa- 
tional practice. We recognize in the claim made by 
the East and the West the certainty that the end of 
Education lies in the apprehension of spiritual rea- 
lity. There is intimate relationship between the pur- 
pose of living and the purpose of education. 


CHAPTER | 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


“Prove all Things: Hold fast that which is good.” 


and western philosophies helps in the evaluation of an 
educational philosophy which shall be consistent with 
the educational thought and practice in a country. 

Unfortunately we see practices in our schools derived from 
conflicting views of educational aims. We are likely to be tearing 
down with one hand what we are attempting to build with the 
other. The practical school teacher faces no problem more 
fundamental to the success of his work or t$ the well-being of 
his pupils than that which has to do with the selection of a basic 
philosophy of education. Do we follow in the track of the 
Hindu luminaries or in the footprints of Buddha? Do we, like 
the disciples of old, arise to follow the Christ or the scientific 
humanists? The search for the universal constants in Education 
opens new frontiers in educational philosophy that bring into 
sight the hitherto neglected partnership of East and West in 
their joint quest for certainty. 

The form of the issue is not that of a choice between the tradi- 
tional Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Islamic, or Humanistic 
attitudes to educational principles. It is not even a choice 
between an order of things advocated by different educational 
thinkers like Yajnavalkya, Plato, St. Thomas Aquinas, Rous- 
seau, Mahatma Gandhi, and Dewey. The search for human 
values that we seek to embody in our educational practices 
may not lie hidden within the field of human knowledge nor 
within the field of human nature. We believe that in the inter- 
play between these manifold aspects lies the way to Truth and 
that no single person and no single school of thought has the 
whole Truth. We live in a time when ‘established beliefs and 
routines in the field of education must inevitably, sooner or 
later, experience the shock of a sharp challenge.’ Probably 


“The Conflict of Philosophies’, F. Clarke and others, A Review 
1944, Ch. 1, p. 5. 


À N ANALYSIS of some fundamental questionsin the eastern 


1 Sir Fred Clarke, 
of Educational Thought, Evans Bros., 


2 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST 


this is one of the reasons why now as never before, students of 
education are engrossed with the problems which perennially 
concern philosophy. ‘Certainly nothing throws one on the 
resources of philosophy more certainly than perplexity and 
doubt as to what ends and means should control inside and 
outside the school." Confusion here has been due to the in- 
escapable fact that the old foundations are breaking up and 
the new construction has not yet taken shape. 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart, the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood dimmed tide is loosed and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity...... 

And what rough beast its hour come round at last 

Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 

-—W. B. Yeats 

It is terrifying to think that in the world today, the centre can- 
not hold; the falcon cannot hear the falconer. 

Man is threatened in his basically human nature. This 
threat breaks up human groups, lowers standards of life and 
happiness, their finer intellectual, artistic, and spiritual sensi- 
bilities. The high development of modern scientific techniques 
gives present-day man a greater control of his physical environ- 
ment, but this environment extends across the earth’s surface. 
“The vulnerability of man is the price of the complex system 


of production and distribution of technique and scientific con- ` 


trol which has placed the resources as well as the amenities and 
values of the whole world at our disposal so as to raise the 
standard of living—material and spiritual. The rights of every 
human being can only be maintained,’ says Malinowski, ‘if 
We recognize that the world is at present one and the interests 
of all communities—united and interdependent.” Isolation 
and geographical frontiers do not exist in our world and hence 
the vital need to find the highest common factor in human 
values, for the global Man. 


+ John S. Brubacher, 41st Year Book, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education, p. 3. 


* B, Malinowski, Freedom and Civilisation, Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 107. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 3 


The conflicts of the twentieth-century culture have not been 
without their challenge. Education has been extended to more 
people though it has not always been dispensed in the interests 
of Truth, better human understanding, and co-operation. Forces 
of the New Humanism have deeply affected the social-educa- 
tional philosophy. No other era has witnessed such prodigious 
educational activity and none has been touched more markedly 
by its unrest and conflict. 

The persistent endeavour to find the widest measure of con- 
sistency in the theory underlying educational practice has 
resulted in practical suggestions and systems of educational 
philosophy. But, so far, no contemporary philosophical issues 
in education have taken into full consideration the eastern 
and western basic assumptions of educational thought and 
belief. It is our firm faith that we can arrive at better under- 
standing of human values if we scrutinize sources which have 
enriched the education of different countries, down the ages— 
if only we can give up our pride of having the monopoly of 
Truth and approach the task in all humility, remembering that 
education deals with the body-mind-spirit of Man, with a 
human self which is always tempted to make itself and its ideals 
the final end of life. In this way our problem is a moral and 
spiritual and not merely an educational problem. 

We are reminded of the fundamental question which Touch- 
stone asked Corin— ‘Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 
We begin to ponder over the masterly diagnosis of Sir Walter 
Moberly: ‘If education can contribute to a moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual revolution, then it offers a real hope of salvation 
to suffering humanity everywhere. If it cannot or will not con- 
tribute to this revolution, then it is irrelevant and its fate is 
immaterial. This need, so challenging, gives rise to some funda- 
mental questions. We shall seek to examine them in a world 
‘setting. 

“We were dreamers, greatly 
We yearned beyond the sky- 
Came the whisper, came the v 
"Till the soul that is not man’s soul 


dreaming in the man-stifled town: 
line where the strange roads go down, 
ision, came the power with the need, 
was lent us to lead.” 


1 Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University, S.C.M. Press, 1949, p. 17. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE CRITICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY ` 


“No wind makes for him that hath no intended port tô sail unto.” 
—MontTAIGNE 


HERE are areas where people are under-industrialized, 
| illiterate, and bubbling with the aspirations and resent- 
ments of exploitation and these areas comprise about 
two-thirds of the land and the people of the earth. Most parts of 
our world are in the throes of a social revolution. There is at 
the same time a fatal misinterpretation of the great world con- 
flicts—that Russian tradition of racial assimilation excuses the 
tyranny of communism and that western racial policies con- 
demn the freedom of democracy. We witness, with striking 
contrast today, a technological dynamism set against a poli- 
tical dynamism. 

The human race is confronted with problems which will 
require the combined efforts of all people if the race is to sur- 
vive. The picture of the Curse of Cain is seen in the industrial 
society of today. It is a society technically advanced but utterly 

eee subject to a complicated mechanism of order but 
individually irresponsible. This in general is the picture of the 
world and the result of all these phenomena is a distortion 
of moral focus, a defect of education. It sets a task for edu- 
cation, a very hard task when we remember that we live on 
from day to day persisting mechanically in the routine of a 
morality and a social pattern which has been switched off but 
which continues to run from its earlier momentum. 

In The Politics of Freedom, A. M. Schlesinger describes the 
present Indicative of man thus: ‘Our lives are empty of 
belief. They are lives of quiet desperation. Freedom has become 
a torment in a society which represents organized frustration 
instead of organized fulfilment. Individualism strips the indi- 
vidual of layer after layer of protective tissue. Our democracy 
has still to generate a living emotional content rich enough to 
overcome the anxieties incited by industrialism, deep enough 
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to rally its members to battle for freedom—a fighting faith. 
There is too much of common consent today and compromise. 
‘Many a man will live and die upon a dogma, no man will be a 
martyr for a conclusion. 

An Easterner can never imagine till he steps into any of the 
European or American towns how much industrialism has 
accelerated the speed and mobility of existence for his Western 
friend. Standardization has reduced life to uniformity of abun- 
dance which brings less personal fulfilment than our people get 
from labour in their own shop or garden. More people read and 
write in the West than in the East but what they read and 
write tends to have less connection with themselves. “We 
desperately need a rich emotional life, reflecting actual relations 
between the individual and the community.’ 

What is happening in the West is to cast one’s thoughts to- 
wards the other subject of thought framed by thought. Martin 
Buber puts it in his own inimitable way: ‘We should live not 
towards another thinker of whom we wish to know nothing 
beyond his thinking but, even if the other is a thinker, towards 
his bodily life over and above his thinking—rather, towards his 
person, to which, to be sure, the activity of thinking also 
belongs. When will the action of thinking endure, include, and 
refer to the presence of the living man facing us?” This is of 
special significance to our discussion, because Buber has diag- 
nosed the malady of modern man in the strategic area of 
human mind and invited philosophical solutions, rather than 
the common standpoint which points the finger of scorn at 


the monuments of science as the evildoer. 
The inevitable reaction to individualization was the surrender 


to its counterpart; Collectivity is not community. “Collect: 
vity’, says Buber, ‘isnot a binding but a bundling together oe 
(Potoni, roving communi ons And ti 
by side but with one another of a multitude of persons And this 
towards one goal, yet experi- 


multitude, though it also moves a Í 
ences everywhere a turning to, a dynamic facing of the other, 
| a flowing from I to Thou.’ Bundled together, we see in the 


| ——A. M. Schlesinger, The Politics 4 Freedom, 1950, p- 227. 
2 J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, , p. 93. ay; 
3°A. M. Schlesinger, The Politics of “Freedom, 1950, p- 237. 

N 4 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1947, p. 28. 


| 5 Ibid. p. 31. 
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East and West, men march without Thou and without I; hostile 
and separated hosts, they march into the common abyss. It is 
the task of Education to save them—to draw them together, nay to 
pledge their self in response and responsibility. 

Socrates’ chief assertion was to state a problem clearly and 
well. The first and important’condition for attaining to a 
knowledge of the Truth is to state the problem correctly. So 
the questions fundamental to educational thought and practice 
must be examined in a world setting and with socratic skill and 
insight into the relation between Ends and Means. At certain 
epochs, each nation glories as a trustee for fostering certain 
types of civilization, within areas for which it is directly 
responsible. The glory that was Greece or India, the splendour 
that was Rome or China, the grandeur of France and England, 
the progress of America and Russia, depict each a culture which 
believed in some scientifically and philosophically formulated 
way of life. Today we are on a high tide when interrelations 
of human beings throughout this planet have-reached a peak 
of importance far beyond anything dreamt of in past ages. 

A brief survey of the present state of the world brings home 
the truth that in every country there is profound restlessness. 
It is worth noticing that the centre of reform seems to lie 
within each country. In India, we witness in the ‘Bhoodan’ 
movement a social revolution, because something has come to 
an end. In China the communists are creating novel forms 
of social life because something has come to an end. In the 
U.S.S.R. there is a remodelling of the ways of social life, 
because something has come to an end. Indeed, there is much 
in the traditional way of life of these countries which has been 
too easily taken for granted and which calls for reassessment. 

If all is not quiet on the western front, we may well say that 
everything is in the melting pot in the eastern frontiers too. 
The rigidity of the Hindu caste system, the conservatism of 
Confucian society, the formalism of much of the Buddhist- 
Hindu ritual and art, and the new conception of economic- 
social values stare us challengingly in the face. 

We find there is more and more questioning of social institu- 
tions, of long-entrenched social sanctions, and of authorita- 
rianism in any form, together with the demand that all social 
institutions including the educational, fulfil’ adequately their 
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proper functions in society. In all this questioning of the past 
and demanding of rights for the future, there is real danger that 
man may easily find satisfaction in merely material advantages, 
instead of higher social and spiritual values. “There is also 
danger that rights and privileges may be emphasized without 
the full realization that these involve increased responsibility. 
Such responsibility to society is needed in order to prevent 
antagonisms between groups.” 3 

What is demanded is a qualitative standard of living. “In the 
East of today, work has lost its inherent dignity and its close 
connection with the perfection of the person. We proceed as if 
not agriculture and handicraft but reading and writing were 
the beginning of civilization.”? The East must cry halt in her 
race to assimilate itself to alien ways of thinking and living, 
without first discovering its own art of living. It is vital that 
the Buddhist monks arise and become the oral libraries of the 
world’s ancient cultures. It is good for us to know, as the Indian 
Rishis knew, that poverty consists not in the decrease of one’s 
possessions but in the increase of one’s greed. 

Sarojini Naidu in her Presidential Address at the fortieth 
session of the Indian National Congress at Cawnpore in 1925 
said, and it is true today that ‘our education has robbed us of 
our proper mental values and perspectives and deprived us of 
all true initiative and originality jn seeking authentic modes 
he lands of the Near and Far East, there 


of self-expression.” In t ea I ; 
is the urgent need to redirect the prevailing negative attitudes 


and recognize the supreme importance of national languages, 
of women’s education, and of the place of religion In the educa- 


tive process—to have schools which should be homes and 
temples in one, where teaching should be part of a worshipful 
life—to recover that great aptitude for contemplation and turn 
in their own right to meet the aptitude for action, which is 
predominant among the peoples of the West. 

It is clear that we are at the critical cross roads, when we 
must clearly envisage our goal— the type of culture we would 
uphold and fight for, the socio-economic order that would 
make it possible, the social and individual character that 
would make for the desired end. Only then can we define the 

r Young India, Chapel Hill, 1930, p. 308. 


1W. J. , ls : 
4 as ikee N Ser The Bugbear of Literacy, Dobson, 1949, p. 34. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PARTNERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


“‘Brooding over the hard faces, 
I wohder if we have not rejected too much; 
If we have not hardened ourselves too much, 


Making it impossible to break out of our self-prisons.” 
—RIcHARD ALDINGTON 


sophy in the framework of the human situation in general, 

there is evidence of honest doubt and marked confusion 
as to what are our wise next steps. The fundamental questions 
that interest us are: ‘Can we find an educational highway 
wherein the East and West can meet?’ ‘Can we bring about the 
cross-fertilizatiom of theory and experience in our schools?’ 
These are interrelated questions and there should be a conti- 
nual interaction between the two. The future of a country’s 
development is so closely knit with the shape of its educational 
system, which in turn looks to a sound partnership of the 
eastern and western objectives in education. The key to resolve 
the social conflicts of any country in the world will be through 
a philosophy of education which shall be a harmony of diverse 
voices of Truth—not the dull conformity to a single type but 
the unity in diversity. 

The location and discussion of the fundamental assumptions 
of the major faiths of the world should be a step towards the 
solution. There is need for taking soundings of the content of 
education, of teacher-pupil activities everywhere in the light 
of educational philosophy. In the content of education, in 
planning the entire curriculum lies a rich field for the services 
of philosophy with its ability to clarify situations, where various 
elements mingle in fusion. In thus evolving a part of our philo- 
Sophy of education, we reflect a philosophy of life. 

Once we have defined a philosophy of education on the 
nature of man, knowledge, and aims, it can serve as a guide to 
inspire child experiences and curriculum studies, enriching the 
School’s contribution to the child’s total educative process. In 


I: OUR survey of the critical issues in educational philo- 
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our current educational practices, there are considerable ten- 
sions and conflicts. We want to be in living relations with our 
culture, but we also cling to the alien standards. We speak of 
co-operative endeavour but in our teaching, we employ com- 
petitive techniques. We challenge the traditional methods of 
formal learning on the platforms of teachers’ conferences but 
encourage learning by rote, preferring dictating notes and 
lecture methods to practical activity. The education imparted 
in our schools is not integrally related to the life of our pupils 
at homes. Further, when they step out into the world from the 
sheltered cloisters of schools, it is no wonder that they feel so 
helpless: 
“Unfinished, sent before his time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up.” 

However important Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, Humanism, and Communism have been for the welfare 
of man, their continued failure to achieve any semblance of 
the Unity of Man and the Unity of Life, is warning enough to 
those who would at one stroke resolve the conflicts of centuries. 
More and more people engaged in the tasks of building the 
schools of tomorrow have discovered that western man dis- 
played a lack of co-ordination combined with high efficiency 
in an unbalanced technique, while eastern man displayed a 
lack of co-ordination too, but combined with a high power of 
supernatural faith and frenzy of religion, and the problem was 
to find a harmony between the general tendencies of the East 
and West. This would be possible once the cultural backgrounds 
of the Asian peoples are understood in relation to the different 
cultural values of the West. This suggests that it is not the so-called 
realism of power politics which because of its neglect of ideas is blind 
rather than realistic, but the informed realism of cultural understanding 
which is the key to international relations. 

It is most important to the educative process of the child, 
that a consistent basic outlook is presented in our schools. What 
we believe about education implicates our beliefs about every- 
thing else. ‘The ends and means of education must be seen in 
relation to the ultimate problems of life— problems that concern 
the nature and destiny of man, both as a member of historically 
developing society and as a being in the process of eternity. 
Whereas, from one point of view, education is a specialized 
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study, with its own techniques, and is the business of experts, 
from another point of view education is everyone’s business and 
involves everything that living itself involves.’ 

If we succeed in formulating an acceptable answer to these 
guiding questions of educational philosophy, it is certain such - 
a philosophy can be embodied in the fundamental aspects of 
curriculum experiences in schools. Further, it leads to a con- 
sideration of the changes which might be made in the school 
organization and administration, that it may adequately and 
consistently embody and express the basic way of life, accept- 
able to each country under present conditions. 

It is the business of a philosophy of education, some argue,” 
to make clear what is involved in the action which is carried 
on within the educational field. We believe that it will be help- 
ful, if those who disagree in practice in the course of action they 
are following, will develop and formulate their aims of educa- 
tion. E. A. Burtt is of opinion that unconscious prejudices have 
prevented any»philosophical co-operation in this limited (i.e. 
European) area. He continues: ‘Still more completely has 
occidental superiority complex, which apparently dominates 
philosophers as much as other people, blocked any genuine co- 
operation between western and eastern thinkers. Some pre- 

' suppose as a matter of course that all tenable solutions of all 
real problems can or will be found in the western tradition. 
This smug complacency is one of the causes of war; it is also 
a factor in other causes. And it is the cause that philosophers 
are primarily responsible to remove. They can remove it only 
by acquiring a deep and persistent interest in other philoso- 
phical perspectives than their own. ' 

Culture patterns differ markedly from one another in the 
selection of possible forms of activity and organization and in 
every society, this cultural selection is manifested by the ideal 
type of man which the members of a given society prefer and 
by the social institutions they provide to make it possible for 
the average individual to approximate this ideal. Thus one 
society idealizes the warrior type, another the man of wealth, a 
third the scholar, a fourth the good citizen who performs his 


1M. V. C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, Pitman, 1950, p. 3. Ç 
2 John Dewey and L. J. Childs, The Educational Frontier, Appleton-Century, 


1933, p. 288. 
3 E. A, Burtt in The Journal of Philosophy, 42, 1945, p. 490. 
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social duties. Each ideal type calls for the development of some 
human potentialities and the suppression or restraint of others. 

Ina healthy society, culture ought to interpret the civilization 
that exists and not one that has ceased to exist or never existed. 

- Education is also a cultural agent and it is concerned with the 
functions of conserving, transmitting, and renewing culture. 
Education is therefore very much concerned with the proper 
relation between culture and civilization. Let us first discover 
the means by which schools can carry on a curriculum pro- 
gramme where culture will be in living relation to one’s own 
civilization, and then proceed to find dynamic relationships 
between one civilization and the other. It isa long and arduous 
task but is full of promise. Educational reformers forget that 
before restoring education to respond to the social changes, it 
is imperative to realize where the culture of a community is out 
of gear with its own civilization. 

Various schemes of educational reform are in the air in many 
countries, but it is to be remembered that no reform can take 
root unless it conforms to national ideals and traditions. The 
course of growth of social and national life is regulated by 
certain basic norms. These define the structure that society and 
the trends of social activity assume in the course of historical 
evolution. The discovery of these fundamental beliefs is essential 
for the formulation of schemes for any phase of national activity. 
Educational thought like every other strand of social life must 
orient itself to these regulative principles which have validated 
themselves by working through the ages and through tensions 
and crises. 


CHAPTER 4 


PREFACE TO FIRST QUESTIONINGS 


“For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
> Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back through creeks and inlets making, 


Comes silent flooding in, the main.” 
—ARTHUR Hucu CLOUGH 


and care was given than it is today to work out the 

best methods of teaching particular subjects, and to all 

that concerns the organization and material equipment of 
the schools. But there is so much confusion on what is the 
supreme purpose for the attainment of which all the rest exists; 
and it is uselessto consider schemes of organization and methods 
of instruction until we have set before ourselves a clear objec- 
tive. Such and such a scheme or method is good, but good 
for what? Passing examinations, or ‘getting on’, or training in 
a vocation, or what? This primary question needs thinking out. 
A disregard of ends is one of the main drawbacks to education 
today. In the schools of the West and East, there is generally a 
supremacy of means over ends and the consequent collapse of 
all sure purpose. Hence the outstanding defect of education 
today arises from our undue enthusiasm to perfect educational 
means and methods and forget all about the end. The child 
is so well tested, his 1.Q. so well assessed, his interests so clearly 
observed, the methods for making learning easy for him so 
carefully looked into, that the end of all these commendable 


improvements is frequently disregarded. 4 
Further, there are conflicts of ends in the educational philo- 
ion of education. 


sophies of today that lead to misconceptt 
Members of one group may seek for one ‘good’ as the end or 
purpose of all their actions, while others are content to believe 
that several ‘goods’ may co-exist and motivate behaviour. ‘The 
problem of ends in education becomes @ fundamental question. 
How are they determined? Are they conditioned by differing 


economic and social conditions, or by differing philosophical 


Te was probably never a time when more thought 
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and religious conceptions of man? The neglect of educators to 
provide sufficiently definite ends is the Achilles’ heel of educa- 
tional practice today. ‘If a more rationally ordered and united 
democracy can be shown to be what the majority of citizens 
should wish to achieve, the chances of their creating the 
machinery to bring it about will be greater than if they neither 
know nor care.’! The philosophy of education is, first gf all, another 
symptom of the same basic questionings taking place in every other 
area of human life. 

Our difficulties are thus primarily difficulties of aims and 
objectives in education. Mahatma Gandhi was of opinion that 
social legislation cannot set us right, unless society also acquires 
anew purpose. It is necessary that knowledge should be linked 
with a philosophy of the meaning and purpose of life which 
will determine how knowledge shall be used for the good of 
society itself; it must be animated by a spiritual energy which 
will ensure that it is used in the right way. 

The specialization of modern life makes it hard for us to keep 
our grip on universal truths which to the Greeks and Indians 
of the classic age, seemed neither old nor simple. Modern 
education inevitably divides itself under many heads; it is 
primary or higher, technical or liberal, scientific or religious; 
the distinctions are real and cannot be ignored; but in the con- 
troversies to which they sometimes give rise, it is well to 
remember that the ultimate subject of all education is centred 
around man, who is an undivided whole. 

A true, living approach is continually alternating between 
the forward and the backward glance. It is this ceaseless inter- 
action that makes possible a new approach to old questions. Jn 
education there is not only a backward-forward looking fusion but 
there is also some kind of an intermingling of the changing and abiding. 
The real issue for a philosophy of education is to take note of the pro- 
portions of the blending. Our frame of reference thus clarified, 
we begin our survey of educational objectives with ancient 
India and classical Greece. 

Plato, the Upanishadic Seers, Buddha and Jesus Christ call 
us back to first questions and first principles. We begin with the 
testimony of the Orient. 


1 Theodore Brameld, Ends and Means in Education, Harper, 1950, p. 8. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE EAST 


Tue Voice oF INDIA 


“China and Ind, Albion and France 
Each hath its own inheritance ; 
‘And each to truth’s rich market brings 
Its bright, divine imaginings.” 


HENEVER a people’s culture has been fully sustained 

\ Ç / by its religious tradition, education has not been a 

separate branch of activity. It has been a part of the 
total life with its social duties and its beliefs about God, Man, 
and the Universe. For this reason, we cannot find in ancient 
cultures of the East special books on the subject of education; 
rather we have tô search for it in the sacred books which explain 
the religious and moral law to the people. Such sacred texts 
of the Indians were the Vedas— poetic testament of a people’s 
collective reaction to the wonder and awe of existence; the 
Upanishads which shift the emphasis from the wonder of the 
outside universe to the significance of the Self within; the 
Bhagavad Gita with its emphasis on the joyful fulfilment of 
one’s specific Dharma, or destiny; and Buddha’s “Dhamma- 
pada’ which expounds the technique of the Middle Way. 
‘Truth is one; [though] the wise call it by various names.’ 

In the East, ‘the destiny of man is to know himself, to make 
himself profoundly human and thereby further the universal 
life of which he is an integral element.2 We agree with Basil 
Matthews when he says, ‘we give religious systems separate 
names but they are not separate; they are not closed globules. 
They merge in the universal human faith in the divine being. 

In order to understand the philosophical thought of India, 
it is necessary for us to understand the spirit of Hinduism, 
Religion and philosophy are inseparable. This emphasis on the 
spiritual life has important bearings on the educative process. 

Re Veda E Nee erie Religions and Western Thought, O-U.P., 1940, p. 35. 

S Radhakrishna ads to the City of God, 1928, p. 43. 
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It is in the light of this fundamental spirit which is more fully 
expressed in the highest, though it is present in the very lowest, 
that we can understand the whole movement of educational 
progress in India and the countries in the East. With the per- 
ception of the unity of life, not only the philosophy of educa~ 
tion but also the achievement of oriental culture falls into 
correct perspective. It is this essential spirit that Hinduism 
seeks to express, the spirit that its institutions imperfectly set 
forth, the spirit that we need to develop more adequately in the 
world of today. 

Religion in the East is experience and power, and not merely 
an intellectual idea. The aim of religion is the practical realiza- 
tion of the highest truth. It is intuition of Reality and direct 
apprehension of Reality (Brahmasakshatkara). The experience 
is what is felt by the individual in his deepest being, and this is 
valid for all time. Thus the spiritual discoveries contained in 
the Vedas, Upanishads, Bhagavad Gita, and other Scriptures 
stir us to an apprehension of the divine. ‘The symbols are the 
concepts framed by the heart, thought, and mind. We cannot 
dispense with them as they are the ways by which we envisage 
the eternal under the forms of time, the unchanging counsels of 
God under the forms of the changing world.’ 

In the East, the supreme aim of education has been not only 
the conservation and transmission of traditional culture but 
also the need for the renewal of experiences in the personal 
lives of successive generations. When a spiritual aim is put for- 
ward, it does not imply that spiritual life is a retreat from men 
and things as some Western thinkers seem to interpret.? The 
aim is to build up the personality of man radiant with power 
and energy. The freedom of the human mind and spirit is the 
special responsibility of the educator. The strength.of a society 
depends largely on the fund of goodwill and freedom enjoyed 
by its members. It is only when we establish the realm of an 
inner order that we can build a purposeful outer order. There is 
a community and continuity of life between man and man 
which it is the business of education to foster, ‘so that man and 
his becoming is in harmony with man and his being.’ 

1 S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 52. 

2 See Georg Misch, The Dawn of Philosophy, ed. in English R.F.C. Hull, Kegan 


Paul, 1950, pp. 150-2; and Albert Schweitzer—An Anthology, ed. Charles Joy, p. 62. 
= Rene Guenon, Man and His Becoming According to the Vedanta, Luzac, p. 35. 
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‘More and more are we beginning to realize the innumerable 
contacts throughout the course of history between East and 
West and their mutual indebtedness in language, literature, art, 
and philosophy. As time goes on, it willbe increasingly realized 
that a knowledge of the history and culture of India is essential 
to the proper understanding of the origin and growth of west- 
ern civilization.’! Even before the dawn of history, there was a 
close community of culture between Indian and Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Mediterranean cultures. There is similarity 
between the society depicted in the Homeric and Vedic poems. 
The theory of metempsychosis plays almost as great a part in 
Greek as in Indian religious thought. The doctrine of Karma 
is the ‘Cycle of Necessity’ in Plato as we see in the famous 
‘Apologue of Er the Pamphylian’ with which Plato appropriately 
ends the Republic. The absorption of the individual into the 
World Soul is expressed by Plotinus, the founder of the Neo- 
Platonic School. ‘Neoplatonism has many points of contact 
with Buddhism}? 

‘India claims and has the right to glory in an ancient and 
long enduring culture, an age of centuries in which Art and 
Science, Literature, and Philosophy flourished and the influence 
of Indian thought spread far beyond the bounds of the Indian 
world.? C. E. Trevelyan regarded the coming of western 
learning to the East, not as an invasion but as a home-coming. 
“The time has arrived when the ancient debt of civilization 
which Europe owes to Asia is about to be repaid.” The domi- 
nant fact in the consciousness of Europe is the will to act, in that 
of India the will to know; and the peculiar emphasis of each 
has profoundly influenced the growth of their civilization. Such 
has been the verdict of the historians on India’s legacy. It is 
characterized by a particular attitude towards life. 

Man has been continually thinking of what the fundamental 
immortal principle at the root of this visible and perishable 
world is, and how he can reach it. ‘The fate of Socrates had a 
determining influence on Plato’s vision. If such a fate could be 
meted out to a great and just man, is it any use in interesting 
iterature and Thought, O.U.P., p. 37. 


1 H. G. Rawlinson, India in European Li j l ; 
2 For the EE DEEA Platonism and Indian Philosophy, see B. J. Urwick, 


1920. 
Th Mesage Af iey Madan Ida and the Wes, O.U.P, 1941, p 138. 
4G. E. Trevelyan, The Education of the People of India, p. 168. 
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oneself in the world’s business? From a world in which there 
could be no justice, purpose, good and truth, Plato turned to a 
world of ideas, the super-sensible world, and sought therein the 
supreme blessing.’ In his allegory of the Cave, Plato con- 
ceived the Ascent into Knowledge as a gradual progression from 
the world of common experience to a realm of ideas where the 
philosopher achieves a vision of the meaning of existence and 
a glimpse of the source of all life and of the standard of right 
conduct. 

Even though we drew certain similarities in Hellenistic and 
Indian thought, India’s version of the vision of the good is not 
the same as that of Plato. In Greece man saw the world as 
cosmos. In India man was primarily concerned with the inner- 
most reality of the Self. ‘Atman became the expression for what 
we call the Self and consequently goes back to the common 
human experience of our situation in the world which we 
characterize by saying that the living individual unit, aware of 
his identity, finds himself as a “Self” among other living 
individual units,”2 

Kant’s fundamental aim was to lead philosophy into the 
safe road of science, and he inquired into the possibility of 
philosophy as a science with the intention of formulating its 
conditions. “The “nature” with which we deal in science and 
everyday life is due to the work of the understanding which 
arranges the multiplicity of sense in an orderly world according 
to a logic which Kant distinguished as synthetic from the tradi- 
tional analytic logic.’? In Hegel, logic ceases to be a mere 
theory of thought but becomes an account of reality. Different 
are the ways of cognitive experience. Sense experience helps us 
to know the outer characters of the external world. Logical 
knowledge is obtained by the processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. Both sense knowledge and logical knowledge are the 
means by which we acquire for practical purposes a control 
over our environment. 

In India, there was no tension between the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. There is a knowledge which is different from 
the conceptual, a knowledge by which we see things as they are, 


+S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 74. 


2 Georg Misch, The Dawn of Philosophy, ed. in En lish R. F. C. Hull, K. 
Paul, 1950, p. 133. j ih š: wre go 


2 S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 132. 
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and Hindu thinkers use the term ‘Sakshatkara’ for intuitive 
insight. This is knowledge of Being, and it is awareness of the 
truth of things by identity. We become one with the truth; the 
object known is seen not as an object outside the self, but as a 
part of the self. What intuition reveals is not so much a doc- 
trine as a consciousness. Knowledge is an intense and close 
communion between the knower and the known. 

The great illustration of intuitive knowledge given by the 
eastern seers is the knowledge of self. Self-knowledge is insepar- 
able from self-existence. ‘We have in this immediate apprehen- 
sion a knowledge of acquaintance with being, and not know- 
ledge about its essence or nature. The Self immediately known 
in experience is known as a “that? and not a “what”. The 
early Indian seers sought more and more a centre of reference 
in their own consciousness to the cosmic challenge of the visible 
universe. 

A study of some fundamental aspects of the testimony of the 
Orient is amply rewarding as it takes us back to first principles. 
We begin to see our purpose as teachers today when we listen 
to the affirmation of those ‘Guru-Kula’ teachers — that the 
creative deeds, the inspiration of the poets, the vision of the 
artists, and the genius of the men of science are in reality the 
utterance of the Eternal through man. In all of man’s activity 
and experience, man draws from this universal source; the 
source of power expresses itself through him. That the human 


community is forever in tune with the creative spirit of the 


universe, in a sense of fellowship, that Truth shall make us free 
is the compelling message of the East. 


1 Ibid. p. 140. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UPANISHADS 


‘‘Asato ma sad gamaya, 
Tamaso ma Fyotir gamaya, 
Mrtyor ma amrtam gamaya.” 
“Lead me from the unreal to the real, 
Lead me from darkness to light, 
Lead me from death to immortality.” 
—BrIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
1. iti. 27-8 


stood as being ultimately the outcome of the Indian 

theory of knowledge. The Upanishads speak of the 
highest knowledge called ‘Paravidya’ as distinguished from all 
other knowledge termed ‘Apara’ (Munduka 1.1.5). “Paravidya’ 
is that knowledge through which the ultimate reality is known 
and it forms the real subject matter of the Upanishads. With the 
fundamental vision of the unity of all life, the knowing subject 
is not conceived purely as a thinking being. Sense perception 
is included in the concept of knowing. Our knowledge of the 
world is not some gross object which is actually perceived by 
the organs but that knowledge is the result of the synthesis of 
the various impressions received by the mind, which is made 
by the ‘observing Atman’; and for the same reason, wisdom 
has been defined as ‘Avibhaktam Vibhaktesu’, ‘That is true 
wisdom by means of which we realise the non-diversity or unity 
in that which is diverse.’! (Gita 18.20) 

True knowledge may be said to have been acquired when 
noble emotions like humility (Amanitva), peacefulness (Santi), 
self control (Atmanigrahah) equability of mind (Samabuddhi) 
are awakened whereby the total purification of the mind is 
continually expressed in conduct (Gita 13.7-11). That man 
whose discerning reason has become devoted to the Self, that 
is, has become steady in the contemplation on the Self and 
Non-self, and who has realized the identity of the Atman with 

1 Bhagavad Gita, 18, 20, ed. Mahadev Desai, 1946. 
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all created beings, must also possess a desiring reason which is 
pure. But as there is no other external measure except a man’s 
conduct for finding the state of his reason, the words ‘Jnana’ 
(Knowledge) or ‘Samabuddhi’ are usually made to include the 
pure discerning reason, the pure desiring reason and pure 
conduct. 

This significant factor must be borne in mind in considering 
the ideals of education in classical India. Bookish knowledge 
and learned discourses do not constitute wisdom unless that 
man has become internally and externally pure, that is equable 
in mind. All the change takes place only in the quality of 
‘form’. Although these names and forms change every moment, 
yet there is underlying them some substance which is different 
from that name and form and which never changes. But 
though this elementary substance which is the foundation of 
the entire universe may be imperceptible, i.e. uncognizable 
by the organs, yet our Reason has drawn the definite infer- 
ence that it is ‘Sat’ that is really and eternally to be found 
in and under this name and form, and never ceases to exist. — 

It is important for us to grasp the unity of knowledge in 
order to appreciate the growth of the educational philosophy 
based on it. It has been stated in the Upanishads that “This 
Atman is not reached by giving discourses nor by intelligence 
nor by great learning.”? In the Upanishads, education served 
to aid the individual in his supreme duty to achieve the expansion 
into the absolute and not merely the acquisition of mere objec- 
tive knowledge. This fact has not been understood by some 


phers who speak of ‘the Easterner who formu- 


western philoso: c n 
lates logically subtle and systematic systems even when referring 


to immediately apprehended factors.2 The Upanishad Seers 
sought the source of all life and knowledge. The world was 


young and factual knowledge was limited and so they withdrew 


their minds inward, away from the world of matter to seek the 


knowledge of the whole. They felt that individuation, acquiring 
knowledge, piece-meal by the study of objects shut out omni- 
science, Perception of life in the perspective of the whole is what 
they called ‘Mukti’ or emancipation. 


Ko ishad. i. 2. 23, Max Muller’s Translation. a i 
2 Kera s Mesting of East and West: An Inquiry concerning 


world understanding, Macmillan, New York, 1947; p. 364. go AR, 
, “< 
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The principal aim therefore of the Upanishadic education is to educate 
the mind itself as the creative principle in man, the creative principle of his 
culture and civilization. The mind is its supreme concern and 
objective, the chief subject of its treatment. It seeks to train the 
mind as the medium and instrument of knowledge rather than 

län the mind with a store of learned lumber. It addresses itself 
more to the ‘principle of knowing’, the roots from which 
knowledge springs and grows, than to the objective content of 
knowledge. Whenever and wherever the complete realization 
of the Atman comes, ‘Release’ is obtained at that very 
moment, because liberation is the fundamental pure state of 
the Atman. 

It is the mission of the Upanishads to plead for the recogni- 
tion of the dignity and freedom of the human spirit. It pro- 
claims the truth in such a way that it involves no offence to the 
spirit of science. While the truth of the spirit excels reason, it 
does not exclude it. The culture based on Upanishads stands 
for the unity of spirit. It must be emphasized that traditional 
association of eastern philosophies with religious outlook be- 
came the common belief of everyone. In the many episodes 
dealing with the education of the pupils in the Upanishads, 
education and especially its application of the more objective, 
dispassionate method of science, even to the study of religions 
and humanities, was the chief means by which the climax of 
self-knowledge (Atmajnana) and of self-happiness (Atmananda) 
and the highest fulfilment of human life is attained. 

j The supreme knowledge cannot be gained by mere specula- 
tion but only by revelation as the result of the proper degree 
of self-growth. The acquisition of such knowledge which means 
emancipation is not a matter of study for a few years in 
a school, but of life. Truly, education was not only conceived 
but carried out with the faith of an education for life. “Hinduism 
represents an effort at comprehension and co-operation. It 
recognizes the diversity in man’s approach towards, and realiza- 
tion of the one Supreme Reality. For it, the essence of religion 
consists in man’s hold on what is eternal and immanent in all 
being. Since the acquisition of factual knowledge is only 
secondary, and as the individual—subject—is the centre of 
education, individual treatment of pupils becomes essential in 

1 S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 52. 
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Indian education. Maturation of the self which depends on the 
uniqueness of personal equipment and freedom of choice, 
revolves on the personal relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil. As we become more acutely conscious of the real 
heart and spiritual centre of education, we build in our educa- 
tion upon and around the ideal of a free personality and the 
teacher assumes a central importance. 

Education thus is a process of control of mind to direct it to 
its deeper layers. We shall now consider the methods by which 
the scientific attitude of the mind can be cultivated with respect 
to human values. The technique of spiritual discipline is called 
‘Yoga’ meaning ‘union’ and stands for the method of concen- 
tration by which the psychoses of the mind can be sublimated 
and the reality can be intuitively realized. The only knowledge 
which is immediate is Self-knowledge and we call this intuitive 
experience ‘Anubhuti’. The practice of Yoga has been deve- 
loped in India through the method of experimentation, obser- 
vation and verification. Yoga never asks an aspirant to surrender 
his reason. He should put to the test of reason the instructions 
of his teacher and the scriptures. Since Yoga disciplines the mind 

"in concentration, it is a useful technique in education. ` 

The disciplines of Yoga are suited to different temperaments. 
For the intellectual type, Yoga prescribes the method of 
philosophical discrimination along with the cultivation of the 
equable mind. The learner listens to the instructions of his 


teacher, reasons about them, and finally contemplates them. 


For th d psychic type, Yoga lays down the path of self- 
Nae tears 2B m is closely allied to the 


analysis and concentration. This syste 
intellectual Yoga and the educational scheme gets merged 
into it, Through self-control and one-pointed meditation, he 


destroys ignorance and attains to truth. ; 
Such was the technique advocated in the Upanishads for the 
particular scheme of 


attainment of higher knowledge. | This ; 
education has for its object, the purification of the mind through 


intense concentration for the realization of the Self. It seeks to 
treat the mind so as to render it the vehicle and instrument of 
supreme knowledge, of relieving it of the tension and depression 
both physical and mental, arising from the continual process of 
sensory and motor adjustments to stimuli, to which it is normal- 
ly exposed. The mind is thus led to a state of equipoise and 
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serenity which belongs to its true nature and is restored to its 
innate strength and clarity of vision. “The fundamental as- 
sumption of this scheme is that mental life is not entirely bound 
up with or completely dependent upon the realm of objects. 
It seeks to open up other avenues of knowledge than the mere 
brain, or the outer senses, through sustained concentration and 
meditation, in the life of the spirit.’1 The Upanishadic period 
developed ‘Atmic’ (spiritual) educational values in the institu- 
tions of learning called ‘Ashramas’. 

‘What gives to the Upanishads their human appeal is an 
earnest sincerity of tone, as of friends conferring upon matters 
of deep concern’? The quest for Reality compels man to ex- 
plore the infinite depth of the Soul in which the central prin- 
ciple of creation is reflected. Thus we see that the Seers of the 
East in the first millennium B.c. saw the necessity for an inner 
conquest of the self, by the Self, before human desires may safely 
be given freedom to weave their fabrics in the world of experi- 
ence. ‘If the technique of science, which is in truth neither 
eastern nor western and the truth of Vedanta (as revealed in the 
Upanishads) whichis similarly so, could be harnessed to the solu- 
tion of problems, both individual and collective, and if they find 
increasing expression in social action, all will be well with man 
and we shall have the Kingdom of Heaven established on earth.’ 
Sir John Stewart Wallace writing in the Hibbert Journal says: 
“Many pray that new vision may be given by that mighty 
at-onement of science, philosophy and religion for which the 
greatest thinkers of our time are calling. Among these great 
thinkers, Indian minds are pre-eminent. In achieving this at- 
onement, Vedanta has a great contribution to make. It is 


already perhaps the most noteworthy synthesis of thought to 
be found in the world,’ 


1 R. K. Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, Macmillan, London, 1947 288. 
2 The Legacy of India, ed. G. T. Garratt, Clarendon Eres, 1937, a (A 


3 Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, ‘Western Civilisati D “ 
The Call Divine, May 1954. I ivilisation and Vedantic Culture’, 


CHAPTER 7 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA: ITS MEANING FOR 
EDUCATION 


o “J stand secure, my doubts dispelled.. 
Twill do thy bidding.” 
—GiTa 


reaches of the philosophic imagination of the Oriental, 

were in their approach too intellectual; man can never 
be wholly fulfilled through self-discipline and knowledge; a 
more human approach lies through love, which easily with- 
draws most of the obstacles that the Self interposes between the 
contemplator and the contemplated, though love too needs 
self-discipline for its disinterested expression. The synthesis of 
the different disciplines of ‘Yoga’ which finds perfect expression 
in the Bhagavad Gita, has special significance for education. 
The Gita expounds the harmony between the diverse ap- 
proaches to Reality, through knowledge (Jnana), through love 
(Bhakti), through righteous and detached living (Nishkama 
Karma) and develops t 
help the human being’s spiri 


T= UPANISHADS though they measured the highest 


he thesis that diverse are the means that 
tual fulfilment. ‘The Gita is one 
of the clearest and most comprehensive summaries of the Peren- 
nial Philosophy ever to have been made. Hence its enduring 
value, not only for Indians, but for all mankind? 

In the Gita, the different elements, competing with each 
other within the Hindu system, are brought together and inte- 
grated into a comprehensive synthesis. The Upanishad teaching 
of the transcendent Brahman, the Bhagavata theism and tender 
piety, the Samkhya dualism, and the Yoga meditation are all 
drawn into an organic unity. The perception of the truth results 
in the renewal of life. The realm of the spirit is not cut off from 
the realm of life. To divide man into outer desire and inner 
quality is to violate the integrity of human life. The two orders of 
Reality, the transcendent and the empirical, are closely related. 


d Christopher 
1945. 


1 Swami Prabhavananda an Jsherwood, The Bhagavad Gita, 
Introduction by Aldous Huxley, 
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Man, by developing his inner spiritual nature, gains a new kind 
of relatedness to the world and grows into that freedom where 
the integrity of the Self is not compromised. He becomes aware 
of himself as an active, creative individual, living not by the 
discipline of external authority but by the inward rule of free 
devotion to truth. 


Tue Gira Way 


The Gita dwells on the problem facing man, ‘which is the 
integration of his personality, the development of a divine exist- 
ence in which the spiritual principle has the mastery over all 
the powers of soul and body. This integral life is created by the 
spirit... There is a vital unity of soul and body in man. The 
real dualism is between spirit and nature, between freedom and 
necessity. In the integrated personality, we have the victory of 
the spirit over nature, of freedom over necessity. .. Man is the 
possessor of freedom—Svatantrah Karta... The whole teach- 
ing of the Gita requires man to choose the good and realize it 
by conscious effort.’! While the movements of matter are con- 
trolled more completely, man has understanding which enables 
him to cooperate consciously with the work of the world. 
Spontaneous acting is not compulsive activity to which the 
individual is driven by his own isolation. It is the free acting of 
the total Self. The individual,should strive to reach a funda- 
mental integration, for spontaneous creative activity to be 
possible. ‘To action alone hast thou a right and never at all to 
its fruits; let not the fruits of action be thy motive; neither let 
there be in thee any attachment to inaction.’ (Gita IT. 47)? 

It is also urged that desireless action based on spiritual know- 
ledge so as to effect a fusion between intelligence, love, and 
physical capacity does not conflict with the solidarity of the 
world (Lokasamgraha) nor with that of scientific humanism. 
An individual who follows this way of life comes to see his own 
knowledge as a part of and yet transcended by the wider 
knowledge of his own fellows who espoused the same way of 
life; and this sum total of human knowledge, itself a part of 
and yet transcended by that yet greater body of knowledge, 


1 Vide S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavad Gita, Introd Allen & 
Unwin, 1948, pp. 45-6. ik ae ee 


2 S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavad Gita, p. 119. 
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which is slowly being brought into existence both by the 
devoted lives of Guru-teachers, living in the community of 
Ashrams (educational centres) or by the seekers after truth in 
the realm of science—this in short is the full significance of the 
term ‘Lokasamgraha’, in the context of the modern world. 

If one considers the multitudinous activities of the world 
today, the majority of the people are in quest of various forms 
of happiness based on desire of power, on obtaining this fruit 
or that and engrossed in selfish interests which keep fluctuating. 
Therefore the Gita propounds the performance of action desire- 
lessly; those who perform action in a spirit of dedication to 
‘Paramesvara’ (Lord) (Gita II. 47), with the equable frame 
of mind, acquire this equable reason; this equability of reason 
is known as Yoga, that is, the unitive device of performing 
action. That person whose reason has become equable in this 
way is called one steadfast in ‘Samatvam’ (inner poise) (Gua 
II. 48). It follows that the aim of education is to create in the 
pupils ‘Insight? (Yogamavapsyast) (Gita II. 53) to perform 
action for the benefit of others (Lokasamgraha). It is in this 
light that we understand the Lord’s bidding ‘Dedicate all 
action to me.’ (Gita III. 30). y : 

Thus the energetic doctrine of the Gita provides for the 
exercise of intelligence, faith and action. Faith and knowledge 
have always been linked together in the East. The mind and 
festations of the three constituents of 


reason are both mani : 1 t 
Matter; each of them falls into three classes, Sattvika, Rajasa, 
e combination of mind and 


and Tamasa'; and though th ë n 
reason be permanent, the natures, beliefs, and actions of 
different persons will differ in the proportion in which 
these are more or less pure. If reason itself is impure or 
‘Tamasa’, then the decision made by it as to a particular thing 
being good or bad will be wrong; in which case Faith though 
it may be ‘Sattvika’ or pure will be misguided; on the 
other hand if Faith is itself impure, then the fact that 


Reason is ‘Sattvika’ is useless; because in these circumstances, 
f Reason. But ordi- 


Faith will not listen to the dictates ol 3 š 
narily Mind and Reason are not individually impure. This 


subject matter has been dealt with comprehensively in the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Chapters of the Bhagavad Gita, as 
interpreted ably by B. G. Tilak in his Gita Rahasya. 
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It becomes necessary to explain at this juncture what is 
meant by Pure Reason — that which decides what is right and 
what is wrong. As both mind (Manas) and Reason (Buddhi) 
are evolutes (Vikara) or Matter (Prakrti), they can inherently 
be of three kinds. The Gita has said that that reasoning faculty 
which realizes the form of the permanent Atman which is 
beyond the cognisance of Reason which (form) is common to 
all created things, is to be called the pure or the Sattvika 
Reason in the philosophy of action. The Sattvika Reason is 
also known as the equable Reason, meaning thereby that which 
recognizes and realizes the unity of the Atman, which pervades 
all created things. Thus this equability of Reason is the most 
important factor in determining questions of morality and in 
order to find out whether or not Reason is pure and equable, 
one must in the first instance consider the external actions of 
man. The true Knower of Brahman has to be recognized by 
considering his nature. Therefore as man cannot exhibit his 
nature except in relationship with other people, we consider 
the purity of his practical Reason as relating to his actions. 
In this sense the Gita says, ‘Reason is superior to action.’ 
(Gita IT. 49) 

In order to elucidate the significance of religion as not mere 
believing or reasoning, but being and becoming, we have to 
understand the full content of the three Gunas or fundamental 
qualities, which make up the nature of an individual. ‘Accord- 
ing to Hindu philosophy, divine energy manifests itself in 
different degrees according to the preponderance of the three 
gunas which are (1) Sattva or light, which fully reveals the 
divine element within and stands for purity; (2) Rajas or pas- 
sion, which partially veils the light within and promotes activ- 
ity; (3) Tamas or darkness which obscures the light within. 
The temperament of an individual is determined according to 
the predominance in him of one or other of these three con- 
stituent principles.’2 

It follows that for his own salvation as well as for social 
efficiency, man should be allowed to develop along the lines 
best suited to his natural endowments and that he on his part 
should perform the duties assigned to him in accordance with 


1 Vide Reference, B. G. Tilak, Gita Rahasya, Vol. II . 667-74. 
* The Legacy of India, ed. G. T. Garratt, Clarendon Pres, 1937, p. 133. 
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the predominant quality in his nature. The Gita says ‘Sattva’ 
binds man to his body by conscious happiness and knowledge 
‘Rajas’ by restlessness and misery, ‘Tamas’ by feedicsnes 
and lethargy (XVI. 5.7). Knowledge, light, and happiness 
indicate the predominance of ‘Sattva’; greed, restlessness, 
ambition indicate the predominance of ‘Rajas’; dullness sa 
inactivity of» “Tamas’. 

The terms are further applied to represent modes, aspects, 
tendencies and character of men and things, of activity and 
temperament — ‘Sattvika’ indicating the highest state of self- 
lessness, ‘Rajas’ that of calculating selfishness, and ‘Tamasa’ 
of blind indifference. If we imagine as many combinations 
as possible of infinitely varying degrees of these constituents, 
we have an explanation of the astonishing diversity that we 
find on earth. He who has seen the play and interplay of 
these ‘gunas’ and who can detach himself from them, he 
who can isolate himself from them and realize the unity at 
the basis of this diversity is the ‘selfrealized man’. He has 
known the truth of things; he is free and his action does not 


bind him. 


The readers in the West will understand the distinction 


between the changing ‘gunas’ and the unchanging Self, the 
shadows and the substance by reference to these lines of 
Shakespeare from Julius Caesar: 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream; 

The Genius and the Mortal Instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 
his grip on the fundamentals of things has 
on between the genius (i.e. in the language 
of the Gita, the unchanging, Atman or Self) and the mortal 
instruments (i.e. in the language of the Gita, the Gunas) and 


no word could be happier than the word ‘instruments’ which 
indeed all gunas are, in the hands of the genius or the Self. The 
self-controlled, the self-possessed, does have an experience of 
the gunas see B. G. Tilak, Gita 
652-63. 


Shakespeare with 
sensed the distincti 


1 For detailed exposition on ‘the subject of 
Rahasya, Vol. Il, Tilak Bros., Poona, 1935, pp: 
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the insurrection, but he quells it by making the instruments — 
gunas— act according to his will. 

_ Now this state of.self-control and ultimate peace can proceed 
from Self-realization or knowledge which is the fruit of en- 
‘deavour. This is the supreme task of education to see that man 
works himself upwards, towards ‘Sattva’, dedicating all his 
activity and endeavour to the giver of all good and ultimately 
reaching beyond the three gunas. This state is the state of true 
wisdom and freedom. The perfect man (Siddha) whose Reason 
has become unattached and pure as a result of the realization 
of the Atma, according to the Gita, is an example of the sub- 
lime purity of human intelligence and of the immensity of 
human strength required to balance the inexhaustible powers 
of the Mind, while at the same time carrying on the duties and 
manifold activities of the world. 

The fundamental basis of righteous action is the change 
which takes place in the nature of a man or his character as a 
result of the particular Peace which is acquired by the human 
self by the ceaseless worship and direct experience of that im- 
mortal Reality which is at the root of the world. In this way 
the tension between individual good and social good is resolved. 
The educative process demands a withdrawal from practical 
activity only in order to permit of concentration or reflec- 
tion, intellectual or emotional, so that this withdrawal into 
individual solitariness expresses the need for an active return 
to the life of society.1 The tragedy of Eastern education came 
when it mistook apathy and lassitude for exalted equilibrium. 


WHAT IS DHARMA? 


“The principles which we have to observe in our daily 
life and social relations are constituted by what is called 
y “Dharma”. It is truth’s embodiment in life and power to 
refashion our nature.’? We may define Dharma as the whole duty of 
man in relation to life. Dharma is the effective pointer to the realization 
of the dignity of the human spirit, which is the dwelling place of the 
Supreme. That the Supreme Spirit abides in the heart of every 
living creature is the basic principle of Dharma. Under the 


1 Vide Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of the Bhagavad Gita ding to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Introduction; and M. K. Gandhi, Gita, the Mother, Kitab Pies, 1938. 
2 S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, p. 104. 
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concept of Dharma, the Hindu means that which binds human 
beings to each other in bonds of love, mutual rights, and duties, 
and binds them to God. Dharma enables man to keep his mind 
fixed on the Supreme Principle of Unity amidst the pressure of 
his daily work so that he might do his work with proper balance 
and righteously. To unify man’s diverse activities and interests 
is the purpose, of Dharma. It becomes the aim of education as 
well. The principle of Dharma makes us aware of life’srelation- ` 
ships. It is also a triple way, subdivided into the path of 
knowledge, of devotion, and of work. It is also the way which 
leads to happiness, to peace, and to freedom. Spiritual well- 
being and social good are not opposed to one another. 


It is the message of the Gita that it is the highest duty of 


every human being in this world to acquire supreme knowledge 


both of the Self and Brahman. But as the binding together of 
one’s own Self also includes exerting oneself to the fullest extent 
of one’s abilities, the Gita goes farther and says that the realiza- 
tion of the identity of Brahman and Atman ultimately re- 
solves itself into bringing about the universal welfare of society 
(Lokasamgraha). “Ihe true object of all human action 1s 
“Lokasamgraha” or the holding together of the human race 
in its evolution.? ‘Dharma tells us that while our life is in the 
first instance for our own satisfaction, it is more essentially for 


the community and most of all for that universal self which is 


in each of us and all beings. Ethical life is the means to spiritual 
rth. Dharma and its 


freedom, as well as its expression on ea 
observance are neither the beginning nor the end of human 
life, for beyond the law is spiritual freedom, not merely a noble 
manhood but universality, the aim which ennobles the whole 


life of the individual and the whole order of society.”® 

The Gita has reiterated in Chapter XVIII that a man after 
acquisition of knowledge should continue to perform his duty 
for the universal welfare. Nevertheless this action beneficial to 
society must not be performed with a selfish motive. The Gita 
is emphatic on this point. «Man must perform action keeping 


in sight public welfare. (Gita HI. 20). It is true that action 


beneficial to society is an important duty of man. But it must 
in relation to life see Dr. G. U. 
F tion of the concept of Dharma in rí 
n Eei oka also M. N. Dutt, Dharma Sastiay Nol Tp oe, 
2 S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions nd Western Thought, O.U.P., 1940, p. 357. 
3 Ibid. pp. 353-4. 
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not be forgotten that the advice given by Krisna to Arjuna 
in IIJ—19 that all acts should be performed without attach- 
ment, applies equally to ‘Lokasamgraha’. Action done devot- 
edly and whole-heartedly, without attachment to the results 
makes for perfection. 

The western readers will follow the line of thought outlined 
by us on Dharma better if we elucidate it with a.further expla- 


` nation given of ‘Dharma’ by a western scholar F. W. Thomas, 


in The Legacy of India “Dharma is the mode or fashion in 
which anything does behave. When stress is laid upon the 
“does”, the nuance of meaning may be in the direction of 
truth; whenitis on the “behave”, we may get the opposite idea 
of mere phenomenon or aspect. But it is when the idea of 
obligation, social, moral, or religious, is included that the 
term assumes its great practical importance, as denoting the 
manner in which a person ought to behave. In the earlier 
occurrences of the term, the notion is the general idea of 
righteous conduct. .. It is in this wide sense that the doctrine 
a self-less performance of duty was preached in the Bhagavad 
ita.’ 

‘Thus we come to see that the play of the ‘gunas’ is reflected 
in the principle of social perfection. The highest knowledge is 
to abide in God. When this is realized, it is the same thing 
whether we say that self-less action leads to self-purification or 
social purification or that self-less action leads to self-realization 
or freedom. ‘He who by his action, mind and speech is con- 
tinually engrossed in the welfare of others and who is always a 


` friend of others, knows the essence of Duty— (Dharma) 


Ç 


(Santiparva 261. 9). The core of the individual’s life takes him 
beyond the social forms, though he has need of them. The 
social life as envisaged in Gita is a movement in the march of 
time and not a terminus. So to uphold the Hindu ‘dharma’ — 
way of life—as enunciated in Gita is not to stand still. It 
believes that all true growth preserves unity through change. 
Man does the duty expected of him—‘Kartavyam Karma’, 
with freedom and spontaneity. Our ‘Svadharma’ (outward 
life) and Svabhava (inner being) must answer to each other. 
Only then will action be free, easy and spontaneous. Thus 


1 Vide F. W. Thomas in The Legacy of India, ed. G. T. 186. 
? Vide Sankaracharya—Gita Bhaysa, ed. Belvakar, Poona 1906, 
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Gita insists on the unity of the life of the spirit which cannot be 
resolved into philosophic wisdom, devoted love or strenuous 
action. Work, knowledge and personal relationships are com- 
plementary. 

No study of the Hindu way of life will be complete without 
a reference to caste and untouchability. There was much to 
commend the traditional ethics underlying the caste system 
which originated in the occupational needs and diverse range 
of individual talents and temperaments. The caste system when 
instituted was a social unity in which the different peoples 
could live together in mutual harmony while enjoying the 
freedom to maintain their differences. The caste system aimed ` 
at universal brotherhood and love. Rise in the social =) 
was determined not by increase in wealth but by ascent of 
spirit. 

P The ‘Brahmins’ formed the trustees of learning and tradi- 
tion and were the conservers of the religious spirit. The highest 
place was given to the philosopher who found his life work in 
search for truth, artistic creation; and moral endeavour. The 
‘Ksatriyas’ belonged to the warrior class who preserved peace 
and administered the country justly. The ‘Vaisyas’ were the 
skilled traders and agriculturists who performed various essen- 
tial services efficiently and the ‘Sudras’ were the semi-skilled 


and unskilled labourers who had no definite assignment of any 
stitution of caste represented the 


particular work. The in 1 ë } 
cultural, political, economic, and industrial levels of the Hindu 
d on trust and tolerance. 


communal life and was based or r \ 
A custom that had its genesis in the preservation of the social 
the principle of reconciliation 


organization of India, based on i I 
and not discord, strangely enough has today deteriorated into 
Social rigidity and immobility, and the soul of India has to be 


delivered from its besetting evils. The caste system has failed to 
recognize the flow of life, the mobility of mind, and the muta- 
bility of characteristics. This one good custom has worked so 
much havoc and corruption in the heart of Hindu Orient that 
the Occident finds it difficult to reconcile it to our belief 


in the universal spirit of love and wisdom. 
In the integral social order of the East today, caste has not 


only become valueless but the oppression, intolerance, and in- 
justice perpetrated in its name for countless decades require not 


3 
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redemptive measures of social legislation but the consecrated 
service of all classes of men and women, in the cause of the 
suppressed and downtrodden. The solution lies in the steadfast 
occupancy of the higher, human, or spiritual point of view. 
This was the signal service rendered by Mahatma Gandhi and 
the social reformers of modern India before and after him. 
Gandiji’s valuable work on untouchability has succeeded to 
some degree in purging the traditional Hindu Dharma 
of all its dross so that once again, it may shine in its pristine 
purity. His atonement stands out as the highlight of philo- 
sophic insight and has made the ‘Sarvodaya’ movement a 
reality today. The Bhoodan (land-gift) reform under the spiri- 
tual leadership of Acharya Vinoba Bhave is revolutionizing 
the social order. The ‘Sarvodaya’ ideal of universal service is 
built upon the dignity and freedom of the individual. The 
reshaping of the social order, the silent transformation of the 
attitude of the silent masses, the rapidity of the spread of 
‘Bhoodan’ into ‘Gramdan’ are all in the air, bearing a silent 
testimony to the process of spiritualizing the ‘exploiter and the 
exploited.’ The greatest gift of life is the dream of a higher life 
not in the next world but here and now. So believes Acharya 
Vinoba, the living commentary of Hinduism rediscovered. 
The Bhagavad Gita is a valuable aid for the understanding 
of the supreme ends of education. The intellectual expression 
and the psychological idiom are the products of time while the 
permanent truths are capable of being lived and seen by a 
higher than intellectual vision at all times. All great doctrine 
as it is repeated in the course of centuries, is coloured by the 
reflections of the age in which it appears and bears the imprint 
of the individual who restates it. We may well accept the ver- 
dict of Dr. Barnett: ‘If the greatness of a book can be measured 


by its power over the souls of men, then assuredly the Gita is a 
great book.’ 


* Bhagavad Gita or The Lord's Song, translated by L. D. Barnett, The Temple 
Classics, p. 79. 


CHAPTER 8 


EDUCATIONAL WISDOM ENSHRINED IN 
BUDDHISM 


“The perception of the beautiful is at the heart of 
the Buddhist philosophy and religion.” 


“From earnest contemplation is wisdom born, 
From lack of earnest contemplation wisdom wanes, 
Knowing this twofold path, by becoming and by de-becoming 


He may so give Self a home that wisdom waxes, ”1 
—DHAMMAPADA 282 


ment of religious thought in India begins from the 

sixth and seventh centuries before Christ. This age was 
outstanding for the application of human reason to the solution 
of the great problems of life and death, of the nature and 
object of the universe and its search for an ultimate cause to 
explain the riddle of existence. Buddhism was originally con- 
ceived and imparted as an ethical principle for the purification 
of the mind. Buddhism and Christianity arose as a reform 
movement and aimed at overcoming the formalism of Hinduism 
and Judaism. Both revolted against the pretence of authority, 
whether in Brahmin or Scribe, who held a monopoly of acting 
as a toll-gate on the way to God. 

The doctrines of the Buddha must be interpreted against this 
background. Gautama Buddha lived and moved and had his 
being in Hindu society and found it wanting in many 
things. ‘As a consequence, the Buddha takes it upon himself 
to return men to the initial and basic Hindu insight of the 
Upanishads. Thus the basic identity between the conceptions 
of the divine in Hinduism and Buddhism, together with the fact 
that Buddhism was a reform movement growing out of Hindu 
traditions are both explained.” Buddhism appears during 
centuries as a ‘Buddhification’ of institutions, ideas, or feelings 


The Word of the Buddha, Bradbury, Agnew, London, 


T HISTORY of Buddhism, in the history of the develop- 


EN Thero, 
° F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 380, 
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which were simply Indian. ‘Buddhism is only the ‘““Buddhized” 
aspect of contemporaneous Hinduism.’ Buddha emphasized 
the importance of ‘Bodhi’ or enlightenment. One cannot 
think one’s way into reality but only live into it. 

Professor Max Muller, Paul Deussen, and Mrs. Rhys Davids 
maintained that Buddhism was a natural development of the 
Indian mind in its various manifestations, réligious, philo- 
sophical, social, and political. Philosophy or religion, specially 
in India, has always been lived and not merely contemplated, 
and so it has always developed its outer side in strict accordance 
with the inner. The two developments must always run parallel 
to each other in vital harmony. ‘Far from discarding and 
denouncing the Brahmanic ideal of life, Buddhism achieved 
in one sense the full realization of this Brahmanic ideal. 
Buddhist society is far more the fulfilment than the denial of 
the ancient schemes and dreams of the Brahmanic law-givers.’® 

That Buddhism in its original and ancient form is rooted 
deeply in the pre-existing Hindu systems of‘thought and life, 
has important bearing on the development of educational 
thought in the East. “The fact we should never forget is that 
Gotama was born and brought up and lived and died a Hindu. 
On the whole, he was regarded by the Hindus of that time as a 
Hindu. Without the intellectual work of his predecessors, his 
own work, however original would have been impossible. He 
was the greatest and wisest and best of the Hindus and through- 
out his career, a characteristic Indian.’ It is because Buddh- 
ism was a natural transition from the Hindu philosophy of life, 
that we believe that there is every possibility of an amalgama- 
tion of Hindu way of life with Buddhist conceptions, forming 
the spiritual canopy of Asia. The educational philosophy of the East 
cannot ignore the tremendous potentiality of such significant fusion in 
the years to come. 

We shall not examine the special Buddhist scheme of life by 
means of which it developed its social and educational organiza- 
tions for the advancement and diffusion of its particular truths, 
the ideals of thought and life for which it stood. The Buddha 
unravelled the speculations of each of the schools of thought 


1De La Vallee Poussin, Buddhism, O.U.P., 1937, p. 162. 
ae K. Mookerji, Buddhist Education, Part II, Macmillan, London, 1947, 


3 Rhys Davids, American Lectures, pp. 116-17. 
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known to his age and reached a result which he embodied in 
his own doctrine. ‘It is a doctrine for those whose wants are 
few, not for those whose wants are many. Misinterpretation 
of Buddha’s way of life seems inevitable in a world where wants 
are multiplied, where self-expression and endless quest after 
the material pursuits continue unabated. Buddha’s teaching of 
selfnaughting, that whoever would be free must deny himself, 
is not an easy task in the modern world. 

The main purpose of his mission was to find a solution for the 
alleviation of human suffering. The problem of evil, that is, of 
the corruptibility of all things born, composite, and mutable, 
their liability to suffering, disease, and death concerned him; 


it has a cause, and cessation from it is possible if we walk in the 


way of the ‘Brahma’. Thus inshort state the four sacred Truths. 
Causal origination— ‘this being so, that becomes; this not 
being so, that does not become’, is the simple religious formula 
enunciated by the Buddha. ‘From being one he becomes many, 
from being many he becomes one.’ (Dhammapada 1. 212) 

‘In the cycle of “becoming”. . . (bhava-cakka, samsara) 
the instability and finiteness of whatever has had a beginning 
is inevitable. Life or “becoming” is a function of sensibility, 
of desire and ignorance (avijja-delusion) ‘ . Everything 
becomes, everything flows like a river; there 1s nothing of which 
it can be said that it is (sabbe samkhara anicca). All that be- 
comes is mortal; therefore to be immortal, it is necessary to 
put a stop to “becoming”. This intimately concerns ourselves; 
the most dangerous aspect of ignorance — “the original sin” —18 
that which leads us to pin our faith that we, you and I—are 
this or that and that we can survive from moment to moment, 
day to day, or life to life, as an identity.” “ 

It is generally stated that Buddha taught that there 1s no 


Self, “What is actually denied is the reality of the mutable Ego 
or psycho-physical “individuality.” ‘Monks, I am the result of 
my own deeds, heir to deeds, having deeds for matrix... 
Whatever deed I do, whether good or evil, I shall become its 
1 The Living Thoughts of Gotama the rto presented by Ananda K. Coomara- 

ae carne! i 1 Horner, Jaton, Buddhism Primitive an 
ore Tore vee iS Becoming, Luzac, 1945 


2.R Guenon, Man an 
3. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy ane © B. Horner, Gotama the 


Buddha, Jaico, PP- 24-6, 
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heir. (Anguttara-Nikaya III. 74-5). “The individual is indeed 
responsible for and will inherit the consequences of his 
actions, for so long as he thinks of “himself” as the agent; and 
no one is more reprehensible than the man who says “I am not 
the doer”, while he is still actually involved in activity. . . The 
question of the real existence of a personal agentis one that can- 
not be answered by a simple “‘yes” or “no”, but only according 
to the Middle Way, in terms of causal origination. . . . Entities 
that originate causally are “not my-self”’; in this ultimate sense, 
a man is not the agent. It is only when this has been realized 
and verified that a man can dare deny that his actions are his 
own; until then there are things he ought and things he ought 
not to do.’ 
“But they who know essence as essence, 
They go on to essence.—The essence of moral habit, 
Contemplation, Wisdom, and the essence of Freedom.” 
(Dhammapada II. 12) 

The doctrine of the causal effect of actions in Buddhism is in 
common agreement with the belief of Hindus and Chris- 
tians in the orderly sequence of events. ‘Time implies motion 
and duration involves mutation or becoming. The ego is an 
unreality because of its mutability. This self is always self- 
assertive and it is only when the true nature of the inconstant 
self has been realized that a man will set out in earnest to over- 
come his own worst enemy and make him a servant and ally.’ 

It is in this sense that St. Thomas Aquinas said, ‘A man 
out of charity, ought to love himself more than any other 
person, more than his neighbour.’ (Sum. Theol. 11. it. 26.4)- 
Man's duty is to work out his own salvation—from himself. 

Buddha expounds the three types of mastery,— mastery 


f of the worlds, mastery of Dhamma (Truth), and mastery of 


self. “He having obtained mastery of the worlds, abandons 
wrong, makes right become; he guards the pure Self.’ 

“The Self, O man, knows what of thee is true or false, 
....Truth-finders see the fool walking unevenly in the world; 
Wherefore let the ‘master of himself? walk recollectedly, 

‘The ‘master of the worlds’ heedfully, contemplative, 
The ‘master of Dhamma’ fails not of the goal.” 
(Anguttara-Nikaya i. 147-50) 


z g raida K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. Horner, Gotama the Buddha, Jaico, 
P: ü 
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Nirvana is a Buddhist key word; ‘Striving for Nirvana, 
strength came to me.’ ‘Tt is something which must be im- 
mediately experienced to be known. Therefore it must be a 
factor in the aesthetic continuum of immediate experience; and 
since it is not a determinate sensed or introspected factor, 
nothing remains but for Nirvana to be the undifferentiated or 
indeterminate aesthetic continuum.” 

The Buddha expressly ‘holds nothing back’, and he bade 
his disciples look to the Dhamma as the ultimate authority. 
The votary is asked to have faith in the Way enunciated by 
Him until he can experience it; until faith is replaced by 
knowledge. “Faith is most conducive to knowledge,’ (Samputta- 
Nikaya IV. 298). The Buddha’s authority rests upon his own 
immediate experience. He tells his disciples nothing.of which 
He has not personally seen and verified and they too can see 
and. verify the truth if only they will follow the Way. The 
Buddha identifies himself with ‘Dhamma’ the Lex Aeterna, 
synonymous with Truth. ‘He who sees the Dhamma sees me, 
and he who sees me sees the Dhamma.’ (Samyutta-Nikaya 
IIT. 120). ‘Dhammapada’ or The ‘Footprints of the Law’, 
is the guide for those who walk in the way of the Law, in other 


words, in the path of Brahma. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 

this Buddhist guide was the backbone of the Buddhist Educa- 
tional System? TA. 

‘The Buddha is not only a transcendent principle— Eternal 

i lly immanent as the “Man 


in this man”. ‘Whoever would nurse me, let him nurse the 
sick’? (Vinaya-Pitaka 1. 302) echoes Christ’s ‘in as much as 
ye have done it unto one i 

have done it unto me.’ The perfect man is 
made the Self become.’ This ‘making become’ 
indispensable part of the Buddhist Pilgrim’s Progress and 
equally important is the opposite task of putting a stop to all 
‘becoming’ and so “puild we up the being that we are’. This 
factor of ‘becoming’ is an important question for the philo- 
sopher in education. The ‘becoming’ that 1s merely a haphazard 
process of mechanical growth js entirely different to the making 
become’ which implies careful guidance and directed activity. 


1 F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 350. 


2 Ibid. p. 39. 
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Education according to the Buddhist way of life, therefore, 
should concern itself with selective cultivation. The man who 
is liberated is one who is no more becoming. Merely to have 
become a scholar or a mendicant is not the final goal. It may 
be a tremendous achievement for man to have probed into the 
earth’s outer space, but it is not the be-all and end-all of his 
existence. Buddha’s message that Man’s significant efforts should be 
directed to the pursuit of Truth and to the practice of motal virtues has 
tremendous significance to education today. 

The distinction between the real Self and the ego gives rise 
to tensions. It is our conscience, in other words, the Socratic 
Daimon who cares only for truth. Buddhism emphasizes the 
need for purity, that purity which transcends belief and know- 
ledge, and also stresses again and again that while moral 
training is indispensable, it does not by itself involve perfection. 
Buddha’s Gospel is one of Love, piety, tenderness, and impar- 
tiality. Annie Besant says, ‘that it has been a religion of love for 
the last twenty-three centuries and it cannot be a religion of 
anything but love and peace in the future? Ay all-embracing 
love towards all living things permeates Buddha’s teachings. 
‘Freedom of heart that is love, will lead to charity, kind words, 
and doing a good turn; and treating all alike as each deserves.’ 
(Dhammapada iii. 152) 

Impartiality is a state of detachment or patience, having 
the same significance as the term ‘Ahimsa’. Thus only can man 
attain liberation, the essence of freedom. The procedure is 
ethical and is based on the fundamental assumption that 
the training of the will is of sovereign value and precedes in 
importance the training of the body or intellect. On this 
foundation has been built up the Buddhist Educational philo- 
sophy. Eastern Educational Ends and Means derive from 
this source their greatest potency, 


1 Annie Besant, Buddhist Popular Lectures, 1907, p. 8. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE MIDDLE WAY AND BUDDHIST EDUCATION 


“Dhamma is truth—the way to Brahma— attainment.” 


oneself and others is involved are only a part of the 

‘walking with God’ (Brahma). They are the means— 
these good works. There remains the life of Jhana, (Dhyana) 
as the Buddhist understands it or ‘Yoga’ as the Hindu re- 
cognizes it. ‘Nirvana’ is the beatific state of mind. It is a higher 
state of human existence, producing in the mind a feeling 
of freedom and directing its undisturbed attention to higher 
things. To make this clear, the Buddha propounds the doctrine 
of the Middle Way. ‘It is as Platonic, Aristotelian, and Scholas- 
tic as much as it is Brahmanical and Buddhist." The true 
‘walking with God’ is the Middle Way. ‘He teaches the Mean 
by the principle of causality.’? It is desire that goads us to 
renewed becoming and it is only as a follower of the Middle 
Path that we can lead the good life; (Suttanipata 1042) just 
as for Plato it is only by holding on to the golden thread of the 
common Law that man can avoid the unregulated pulls of 
life. (Laws 644) 

Now which is the Middle Pat 
wisdom? It is the holy Eightfold 
great truths, each one of which app 1 
of which is intended to shape human destiny; and taken one 
by one, and understood and practised, human progress would 
be rapid and secure. The first of these great truths is Rutt 
Knowledge; the second, Right Thought or Aspiration; then | 


Buz: “ethical procedures in which the notion of 


h that leads to insight and 
Path. It consists of eight 
lies to human life, each one 


the third and fourth are Right Speech and Right Activity; 
then follows Right Means of Livelihood and Right Endeavour; 
then Right Memory and lastly, the highest achievement, 
Right Contemplation. These are the eight steps of the Path— 
these eight great truths for the guidance of human life. 

1 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. Horner, Gotama the Buddha, Jaico, 


p. 49. 
° Ibid. p. 50. 
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‘Buddha was essentially practical and sought to provide 
mankind with a way of living rather than of speculation. With 
an almost modern insistence upon the law of cause and effect, 
he inculcated a method of removing passion, a technique of 
detachment which he called the “Noble Eightfold Path”. For 
him, sane moderation was the Middle Path to be followed.’+ 

In order to teach the cardinal principles of the Middle Way, 
Buddha challenged the tenets of orthodox philosophy. He 
accepted the world as it was and repudiated the notion of 
castes, the divinity of the scriptures, and sacrifices and 
rituals. The faith in love and charity with ‘Ahimsa’ as its 
basis appealed to the human heart. Buddhism not only intro- 
duced an important change in the educational administration, 
but also presented India with a new ideal in education. 
Through its monasteries it evolved an educational system 
which was independent of the State. It became the duty of the 
Buddhist torch bearers, as of the mediaeval Christian friars, to 
educate the masses. ‘The Buddhists thus became the pioneers 
of mass education and founders of great universities like 
Taxila and Nalanda and the disseminators of learning through 
their monasteries and preachers who scoured the country to 
popularize its tenets.” This cultural democracy which con- 
sisted in bringing such truths to the common man has been the 
permanent contribution of Buddhism. 


ANANDA, WHAT IS THE MARVEL OF TEACHING? 


Buddha appealed to man’s reason and verification of 
knowledge. ‘And what is the marvel of teaching? Indeed, 
Ananda, a certain one teaches thus: “Reason thus and not 
thus. Apply your mind thus and not thus. Abandon this state, 
and acquire that state, and abide in it”. (Anguttara-Nikaya 
1.170).3 He proceeded from the known to the unknown and 
preferred the inductive to the deductive method. The touch- 
stone of Buddha’s teaching was Reason; his goal was Truth. He 
preached to a people in an age, which put religion above 
reason. Buddhism prepared and popularized a new code 

3 ch C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion, Pelican, p. 161. 

a SSE Gour, The Spirit of Buddhism, Luzac, 1929, p. 416. See also 
a, The University of Nalanda, B. G. Paul, Madras. 


3 Note. Quotations taken from Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and I. B. Horner, 
The Living Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, The Living Thoughts Library, 1948. 
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of morals which was as revolutionary to the established order 
as it was thorough and penetrating in its effects upon every 
individual life, from that of the king to that of the peasant. 
It broke down the dead wall of privilege and superstition in 
the same manner as the Reformation in Europe swept away ` 
the privileges of the Church. 

Buddha’s teachings enlarge the bounds of human thought 
and extend the compass of human action. This globe is only 
a part of the universe, one in which human actions neither 
begin nor end, but which offers a splendid field for the display 
of one’s faculties. “The great thinkers and social reformers of 
India grasped firmly one of the eternal verities, generally 


ignored in Western politics, that ideas whether good or evil, are 
ts— for the spirit survives when 


the State to purge the body politic of evil thinking than it 1s 


to stay an epidemic or provide efficient means of national self 


defence. For that reason, the philosophical debating halls in 
which king and commoner met on terms of equality, always 
played a more important part in Indo-Aryan Politics than 


councils of war, Royal Edicts and for the same reason the 


political education of the Indian masses in the Dark Ages of 


European history was probably far better than that which 
obtained in most European countries in the twentieth century.” 


Thus we see that the ideals of equality of man and universal 


brotherhood proclaimed by Buddha emancipated man from 
the thraldom of conservatism. This in turn determined the 
fundamental aims of education from the sixth century B.C. 


right down to the seventh century 4.p.—the Golden Age of 
Buddhism in India. Buddhism gave the Bast the fundamental 
inspiration for social synthesis. Education in Brahmanical 
societies had an astonishing fidelity in sustaining the flavour 
of a continuous culture by a highly informal, irregular, and 
oral instruction. Buddhism introduced for the first time the 
clement of organization in education. In Buddhism there is an 
appeal to the moral experience of man for the verification of 
truth. We recall the noble ‘fourfold’ Truth, viz. Truth about 
suffering—Truth about the cause of suffering— Truth of the 
cure of suffering and Truth of the way to effect the cure—an 


1 F. B. Havell, The History of Aryan Rule in India, Introduction, pp. xiii-xiv. 
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adjustment of means to end, resulting in the ‘Eightfold Path’. 
‘Never I suppose has a religion set out its case with so complete 
an appeal to human rational powers and empirical judgment 
as Buddhism.”! 

J.B. Bury says, “That man is the architect of his life and that 
he has reason to be confident in his energies when he recollects 
from what point he has set out, and to what heights he has 
been capable of elevating himself, has become the dominant 
trend of progress in the modern world only from the time of 
the French Revolution.’ Buddhism has always emphasized 
the people’s power of self-help and self-reliance and infinitely 
widened the horizon of their service. To live and teach how to 
live a chaste, temperate, and kindly life of moderation by the 
aid of the inner light was its objective; this basic aim has 
continued to inspire Buddhist education throughout the 
twenty-three centuries. 

Christianity and Buddhism agree that human misery is the 
resultant effect of human selfishness. That selfishness is the 
root cause of all human misery has been the main theme of 
the Bhagavad Gita too. Self-control is the central touchstone 
of Buddha’s teaching and there can be no difference of 
opinion on this elementary truth between eastern and western 
religious thought. The opposition is not so much between 
Indian thought and the New Testament, for both of them 
teach that bliss is attainable. ‘The fundamental contrast is 
rather between both Indian and New Testament on the one 
hand and on the other, the rooted conviction of the European 
races that this world is all important. This conviction finds 
expression not only in the avowed pursuits of pleasure and 
ambition, but in such sayings as that the best religion is the 
one which does most good, and such ideals as self perfection or 
the full development of one’s nature and powers.’ 

Education necessarily follows the lead given by the funda- 
mental beliefs of the people. Each particular human group 
admires a special type of ideal human being. Dr. K. J. Saunders 
in his ‘Ideals of East & West’, develops this theme and attrib- 


utes the gentleman ideal to the British, the handsome and 
: te E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith, Allen & Unwin, 1940, 
P- - 


* See J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, Ch. X, 192-201. 
* Sir G. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. LX-LXI. 
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virtuous man to the Greeks, the disciplined warrior to the 
Romans, the ascetic ideal to the Indians, and the saint to the 
Christians. True it is that Buddhism extols the life of ‘dhyana’ 
(contemplation) to achieve its ideal of a self-controlled, wise 
man. It does not mean inactivity or renunciation of the world. 
7) Inthe world of men, there are those who are introspective 
( and self-anatytical. They find that all men run after happiness 
and nobody finds it. Happiness is as elusive as the blowing 
wind. Such a man begins to analyze the cause of man’s happi- 
ness or unhappiness in life. When he pursues his research, he 
_ finds that it is the mind which is the cause of joy and misery. 
It is the way in which a man reacts to external circumstances 
that gives him joy or misery. So in order to get real happiness, 
one should take care of the mind. If one can control the mind, 
one can control the whole world. If you aim control over the 
whole of the outside world, through control of the mind, it 
can no longer mar your happiness or affect your inner life. 
Buddhism conceives the last of the steps on the ‘Eightfold 
Path’ — Contemplation, as a strenuous mental discipline and 


a state of enhanced vitality, which the educative process in 


any country cannot ignore. There is a hierarchy of contempla- 
tive states—a kind of ladder by which one can ascend from 


lower to higher states of being, but the final goal of liberation 


lies beyond all. ‘By right contemplation, he bends his mind for 


the realization by super-knowledge, i 1 
a witness in whatever faculty it may be. The meditator who in 
contemplation, is skilled in contemplation, and who is skilled 
in the attainment of contemplation—he is the supreme, the 
most excellent.’ (Samyutta-Nikaya iii. 263-4). 


Plato held with Buddha that meditation brings the soul 


into contact with ethereal regions. He says, ‘As then the mind 


of the deity is nourished by intelligence and pure science, so 
the mind of every soul that is about to receive what properly 
belongs to it, when it sees after a long time that which is, is 
delighted and by contemplating the truth is nourished and 
thrives until the revolution of the heaven brings it round 
again to the same point.’* Contemplation tends to Compos. 
and concentrate the mind upon the object in view. Mental 
states always precede action of which they are the determining 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 58.1. 


so that he attains to being 


| 
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factors.’ (Dhammapada 1.1). That the highest freedom of the 
spirit is given only to those who have undergone the pre- 
paratory stage of bodily and mental purification and are 
prepared to engage in deep meditation which concentrates 
the mind and enlarges its vision, is also expressed by the 
English poet, William Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey. 

That serene, that blessed mood, Q 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


“Dhamma is truth, restraint is Brahma-faring, 
The Middle Way pursuing, the Way to Brahma- 
attainment,” 


embodies the abiding spirit of Buddhism which we have first 
to understand, if we are to appreciate the development of 
education in the East. “The sum total of Buddha’s teaching 
was epitomized by the Emperor Asoka in his edicts, in which 
he exhorted his people to exert to their utmost, practise piety 
and be compassionate to all sentient beings.’ 

We have described at length the underlying ethical principles 
of Buddhism because of its deep influence in modern thought, 
more especially in the countries of the East. The educational 
philosophy of the East will largely draw its strength and 
inspiration from its fountain source. Unquestionably the reli- 
gious impulse in its powerful representatives, lifts personality 
into a region where the walls of moral isolation between man 
and man wear thin. The philosopher is the best friend of the 
educationist, for in his hunger after spiritual insight, he tries to 
reflect his knowledge and beliefs in his life and deeds. It 
cannot be denied that educational practice is shaped by the 
fundamental beliefs of the people, and educational thought 
is an instrument of educational practice. 


1 Sir Hari Singh Gour, The Spirit of Buddhism, Luzac, 1929, p. 484. 


CHAPTER 10 3 
GENERAL ORIENTAL EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


“We heard the words that one by one 
The touch of life has turned to truth.” 


been organized to shed light on some problems of 

education. It is time that we seek for the light of some 
total harmony in the testimony of the Orient. “The search for 
this larger comprehensive statement is just what the purpose 
of Philosophy is. This being the case, one would fail to be 
true to the spirit of Philosophy if he did not essay to reduce his 
manifold convictions to some single, inclusive, consistent 
scheme of thought.’* 

We have traced the basic foundation of philosophical 
problems which run through the Upanishads to the Gita 
and to the Buddhist Dhamma. We have been asking many 
questions which they have been asking in their times. To what 
is the order of the world due? Is it due to the manifestation in 
space and time of an eternal and spiritual reality? What is 
knowledge? Is knowledge merely thinking the thoughts and 
purposes of this eternal and spiritual reality, as they are 
embodied in the world of fact? What is goodness? Goodness 
of man’s individual and social life? Is it the conformity of the 
human will to the moral administration of the universe? i 

These questions suggest to us that education and its philo- 
sophy need to be understood against the universal background 
of meaning and purpose. Education should be thought of as 
the process of man’s reciprocal adjustment to the social order 
f the cosmos. In this process the 


and to the ultimate nature o p 
individual both adjusts himself to his world, and his world to 


himself. Fe 
While it is true that life determines thought, it is also true 
that thought determines life. Once the issues of philosophy 


are understood, there is no doubt that thinking begins to 


1 John S. Bruebacher, Modern Philosophies of Education, McGraw Hill Series in 
Education, 1939, p. 32 
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influence our beliefs and our conduct. We have seen how much 
thinking in the East by the Seers of India has been based on 
‘Jnana’ and ‘Vijnana’, that is, Knowledge and Wisdom. The 
important question now is, how far can it be a source of 
inspiration for effective living and practical guidance for the 
people of today? 

Concepts like causation and determinism, Dharma and 
Karma, were devised by our Seers to assist man in under- 
standing and in controlling for his own purposes, the course of 
nature. They are themselves the evidence of man’s mental 
creative freedom. This point must be made clear because of 
the fact that Western scholars have argued, that the ideal of 
Buddha was to convince man by scientific ratiocination that he 
is not a free moral agent. Both the Hindu and the Buddhist 
philosophy assert that man shows his freedom in applying his 
own concept of determination to his own behaviour. The 
eastern Seers projected a world in which personality has 
freedom, a world in which mind explains matter, but matter 
does not explain mind; a world in which man reconditions 
society to meet its own purposes. ‘Reality is of the nature of the 
mind (atman) and mind’s nature is to reveal and express 
itself; then man’s conviction that he is a free moral agent is 
justified.’1 


Tue Yocic PRINCIPLE IN EDUCATION 


We have seen that in the East, man’s religious nature is as 
natural, profound, and significant as any other quality of his 
being, such as the logical, the aesthetic, and the ethical. There 
is something about religion that meets the profound need of 
man, and that makes a real demand on the universe that 
it be worshipful and responsive. It is the greatness of Hindu- 
Buddhist philosophy which projected man, both as a worship- 
ping being and as an ethical being in the universe of moral 
order. 

On the basis of this comprehensive view of life, education in 
the East has built its own system of learning, training and 
discipline. The Upanishads mention three steps of education. 
Sravana is the stage of study and observation by hearing the 
texts expounded by the teacher. 


1 Swami Vivekananda, Education, Ramakrishna Mission, Madras, 1936, p. 58. 
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‘Manana is the stage of critical reflection. 

\ Nididhyasana is continued meditation leading to and ending 
in intuitive realization (Brihad. Upan. II.4.5). In this ‘Yogic’ 
scheme of education the strategic place occupied by ‘manana’ 
should be noted. Itis through ‘manana’ that what has been 
studied or observed becomes intelligible. It is ‘manana’ that 
brings out a new awakening. The way to intuitive insight 
lies through reflection. 

In the Upanishads, ‘Yoga’ signified a process by which 
the individual self is brought into contact with the Absolute, 
the realm of the spirit. It stands in the Gita for a condition of 
integration of all mental functions seeking its expression in 
‘Dharma’ or righteous living, through detached activity. In 
the Buddhist Dhamma, ‘Yoga’ stands for a primary stage of 
disjunction of desires from their objects. The discipline of Yoga 
leads man to a state of innate purity and strength of vision. 
Buddha found the key to wisdom in ‘Dhyana’ (Yoga). He 
believed in it as the chastening influence on the mind. In 
the Orient, ‘Yoga’ embodies the process as well as the result 
of balancing the varied phases of our nature, body, mind and 
spirit, the individual and the social, the finite and the infinite. 
It is the soul’s experience of the essential unity with the whole 
of being. 

Active contemplation brings to light the ultimate meanings 
and values, and leads to the freedom of the spirit. The states 
of the mind are influenced as we have seen in the analysis 
of the Gita, by one or other of the three ‘gunas’— Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas—the elemental laws governing all activity. 
When man achieves a freedom to reflect in a state of pure 

he achieves the mastery of the Self. Then there 


consciousness, t 
f life the eternal verities of love, 


begins to flow into this plane o 


truth, and wisdom. 1 oe u: 
The prerequisite of the right concentration of mind is its 


purification. In order to understand the integral standpoint 
in eastern education, it is necessary to follow the implication 
of the purification of the mind which is involved in the ideal of 
concentration. All mental activity falls into the following 


broad divisions, namely :* 


1 See Aurobindo Ghose, The Synthesis of Yoga, Vol. I, Pondicherry, pp. x-xiv. 
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1. Having acquired the knowledge of external objects by 
means of the organs of perception, arranging all these 
impressions or classifying them for purposes of com- 
parison. 

2. After this classification has been made, critically 
examining the good or bad qualities of the different 
objects and deciding which object is acceptable and 
which is not. 

3. When the decision has been made, feeling the desire to 
acquire the acceptable and reject the unacceptable, 
and getting ready for appropriate action. 

Itis not that these three functions must take place immediately 
one after the other, without there being any interval of time 
between them, Out of these activities, the function of consider- 
ing discriminatingly belongs to Reason (Buddhi); and all 
other mental functions referred to above, except the functions 
of this faculty of discrimination, are carried out by the Mind. 
The function of the mind is not exhausted after placing various 
ideas for decision before the ‘Reason’. When the Reason has 
decided on the goodness or otherwise of any particular act 
and has decided what is acceptable, the Mind has also to 
bring about, through the organs of action, that thing which has 


been found acceptable, and thereby carry out the decisions of 
Reason. 


Tue Concord or Reason, MIND, AND Bopy! 


The Mind does not discriminate between the various ideas 
in the mind. Reason is that which discriminates, determines 
the relations of cause and effect, and arrives at a decision, and 
the Mind is that which carries out the development. The 
Reason (Buddhi) in the Gita is likened to a sword. Its function 
is only to cut whatever comes before it or is brought before it. 
It has no other function (Gita IT, 44). Reason by itself can never 
inspire the Self to do anything. On the other hand, an action 
which may have been performed without the discrimination 
of the Reason and merely by the inspiration of the mental 
impulses, will not necessarily be morally pure. Therefore, in order 
that any good action should be performed by aman, there must be a 


1 See V. Kanakasabai, ‘The Six Systems of Philosophy’, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, Ch. XIV, Higginbotham, Madras, 1904, pp. 212-26. 
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concord of a Reason which is pure, which will arrive at a correct 
decision between good and bad, a Mind which will act according to 
the dictates of Reason, and a disciplined body which is subject to the 
control of Mind. Thus Reason in this context becomes superior 
to the Mind. This is the purport of the following words used 
in the Gita, viz. ‘manasas tu para buddhih’, i.e. “The Reason 
is superior to the Mind.’ (Gita II. 42) 

The Mind however has to perform two different functions, 
the first of these is to arrange and classify all the impressions 
which have come from outside, through the medium of the 
organs of perception, and. to place those impressions before 
the Reason for decision; and the second one is to carry the 
order of the Reason to the organs of action, after the Reason 
has arrived at a decision, and make these organs perform those 
external actions which are necessary to be performed for carry- 
ing out the decision of the Reason (Buddhi). An under- 
standing of this principle is of vital significance that shall 
bridge the gulf between the East and West, in the field of 
educational philosophy. 

It is interesting to note that this steadying of the pure Reason 
is the essence of Buddhist teaching.? It will be seen that the 
man whose Reason has not become pure and steady conceives 
different intentions and motives in his mind. If his intentions 
are not pure, how can the resulting action be pure? Therefore 
one has to consider in detail the methods or means which 
have to be employed to keep the mind pure. The function 
of Reason is common to all men, inasmuch as the ‘Buddhi’ is 
a bodily faculty (Sarira-dharma). Nevertheless, this discri- 
minating Reason can differ in quality; it can be Sattviki’, 
“Rajasi’, or ‘Tamasi’ according to Nature, environment, or 
education. 

Sri Krishna says to Arjuna: ‘That “B 
understands which action should be performed or not and 
which leads to bondage and which to freedom—that is ‘‘Satt- 
viki” Buddhi. That “Buddhi? which does not make a proper 
discrimination between the righteous and the unrighteous is 
“Rajasic.” That “Buddhi” which looks upon that as righteous 


uddhi” (Reason) which 


t See Vinaya-Pitaka I. 4; 
Samyutta-Nikaya i. 136; 
Dhammapada ÏI. 12. 
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which is unrighteous and gives a totally perverse verdict on 
all matters is the “Tamasi? Buddhi.’ (Gite XVIII. 30-2). 
The cultivation of the ‘Sattvika’ quality of the Body, Mind, and 
Reason is the underlying idea of the eastern education as 
envisaged in the Hindu and Buddhist Institutions. Thus the 
eastern philosophy of education rightly emphasizes concentra- 
tion and discipline of the body and mind for. the liberation 
of the spirit of man. The freedom of the mind and body can become 
a reality only when the freedom of the spirit is attained. Buddha 
preaches that through ‘Dhyana’ (contemplation), man’s 
mental vision is enlarged and transcends the bounds of space 
and time. 

Eastern educational philosophy, which is intended to plumb 
the hidden depths of the human mind, proceeds on the 
assumption that the mind of man possesses latent powers which 
can neither be known, much less utilized, unless it grows 
through a training and a process of purification, stimulating 
and manifesting its dormant capacity. This principle inspired 
the Yogic educational practice which was in vogue in the 
Upanishadic, Mahabharata, and Ramayanic epochs and in 
the golden age of King Asoka, when learning flourished in the 
Universities of Taxila and Nalanda. 

The concept of Man, disciplined in body and ennobled in 
mind, with his vision enlarged and powers strengthened is the 
concept of man dear to the East, and this ideal education sought 
to foster. The end of education is not so much the acquisition 
of wider knowledge of cosmic creation, its laws and purpose, 
and its interrelation to man and his creator, important as 
they are, but the perfection of the pure man. “The qualified student 
is he who knows the Self, sees the self in Self, sees all as Self. 
Evil does not overcome him; he overcomes all evil.’ (Brihad. 
Upan. IV. 4. 23). The integral eastern philosophy of education 
adopted faith and reason (‘Sraddha’ and ‘Buddhi’) as the 
important means of learning. In the hermitage schools known 
as the ‘Ashramas’ of the classical age, and in the monastery- 
schools of the early Buddhist period, we see that education 
was not mechanical or dogmatic, but rational and critical.* 
There was ample scope for debate and discussion in the 


1 Reference: K. T. Beh: Yoga: ienti i Warburg; 
1938; and B. G. Tilak, Gui Rahas A Scientific Evaluation, Secker & Wat 3 
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Buddhist Viharas. Symposiums and Socratic questionings 
were encouraged. 

The educators, themselves brought up on the yogic practice 
of concentration and who possessed the clarity of insight 
(Darsana), would not educate the pupils on mere authority, 
but taught them to use their reasoning powers and to grasp 
the truths by discriminative insight and experience. There is 
ample evidence to prove that they refused to build upon 
blind faith and to suspend the critical faculty. Differences of 
opinion were freely discussed, debated upon, and each pupil 
exhorted to discover for himself afresh and in his own way, 
the truth that was taught by the preceptor.* 

The concentration of thought, its control and mastery by 
the development of Sattvika Reason, discriminative insight, 
and experience are of immense practical value and should 
be revived today by adjusting the curriculum of studies at all 
levels of instruction. Through concentration, man can pass 
into the region ofsconsciousness where his true Self dwells, and 


where in the words of Tennyson— 


The gain of such large life as ma 
Were Sun to spark. 


tched with ours 


1 See R. K. Mookerji, ‘Education in Ancient India’ The Aryan Path, Vol. IX 
No. 5, 1938, pp. 219-23. 


CHAPTER 1] 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL AIMS OF EDUCATION 


SELF-SYNTHESIS AND SELF-ANALYSIS 
c 


Education is man’s perennial birth in the world of matter and spirit. 


will for progress and improvement of the personality, 

seeks to develop in consciousness an established capacity 
for a dual functioning, that of remaining vigilantly conscious 
of one’s motivation of actions as also the situation in which one 
acts. This consciousness of one’s motives must progressively 
develop to finer and finer details of feelings, sentiments, 
dispositions, and attitudes as brought into play by the varying 
situations of life. While thus the student grows in the knowledge 
of himself, he will soon discover actions, the motivations of 
which are not in the surface of the mind for him to observe. 

The yogic student, in his search for knowledge, will 
naturally go deeper and deeper in his mental being and dis- 
cover a whole realm of mental existence. Vigilant self-obser- 
vation and self-analysis will thus encompass his whole life. 
In the yogic effort, a self-synthesis, a will for self-realization, 
is the constant goad for self-analysis. This urge has to be kept 
alive. It is the energy of this urge which progressively shapes 
the material of personality into a harmonious form. ‘Aspiration 
which is the deep, earnest, and sincere will for perfection, is 
the basic movement and the primary law of yoga. All sincere 
aspiration has its effect.’ 

This integral approach stands on the basis of a fundamental 
will for illumination and it seeks to explore and understand the 
workings of one’s nature. Such consciousness proceeds in its 
work of analysis and synthesis through the conscious exercise 
of the processes of rejection and aspiration. Progressive realiza- 
tion of harmony carries with it an ever widening joy. The 
change over from the outward to the inner way of regarding 


To yocic approach to Education arising out of a basic 


1 Aurobindo Ghose, The Divine Life, Pondicherry, 1930, p. 168. 
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life may take one a long time. Self-vigilance must be a constant 
virtue with the pupil as well as the teacher. 

This experience of wholeness which has such a transforming 
effect on education constitutes qualitatively a new experience; 
as this level and plane of experience establishes itself progres- 
sively, the learner recognizes himself ever so distinctly and 
fully as a reality, awake and joyful. With the Self awakening to 
this inmost fact of his personality, the effects of it to his life as 
a whole are most extraordinary. As his experience of it grows, 
freedom, self-reliance, and with them a true Self-hood and 
uniqueness grow in him. Yoga is vowed to the harmonious 
wholeness of life and therefore determined to discover the 
true basis of unity in personality. “The individual and the world 
coexist and subsist together.’! The view that man is an integral 
part of his environment has been advocated by Professor J. S. 
Haldane from the side of biology. ‘Personality is not something 
confined and complete in itself separately from an environment 
in space and time, but extends over that environment’? 

In his critical survey on the differing concepts of personality, 
Sir Fred Clarke speaks of the cleavage in Europe. ‘The locus 
of values has shifted as it were from the centre to the circum- 
ference. So the vision of a mundane Paradise comes into view, 
a Kingdom which is very much of this world. Happiness is 
to be secured by uniform collective action working upon 
externals, and this can be done if there is perfect discipline and 

Sir Fred Clarke deplores this decline in the quality 


no dissent.’ § s 
of freedom of Personality and connects 1t wit! 
inwardness and that increase of externalism in the West. He 


makes a powerful plea for the essential wholeness of Person- 
lity. ‘Here, if anywhere, is the hardest and profoundest task 
of education to ensure a return of that inwardness which knows 
what is meant by the sanctity of Personality, and is the benefi- 
cent seed-ground of all true tolerance and social peace. The 
‘cure for the mischiefs which the totalitarian mind can do—a 
sort of unregenerate Saul of Tarsus—is a realization of the true 
import of the words: “My kingdom 1s not of this world.” * 


1S, Radhakrishnan, An deals ise of Life, R 272. 

*J.S. 7 losophy, p. 909- 
ote SS 3 TPS ‘Conflict of Pr osophies , F. Clarke and others, 
A Review of Educational Thought, Evans Bros., PP- 15-16. 

4 Ibid. p. 16. 
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Tue True Basis or Unity IN PERSONALITY 


In the yogic philosophy of education, we find this deep 
faith that human personality is so valuable as to be beyond 
valuing, and is to be regarded with the same reverence where- 
“ever it is found. Freedom of Personality to achieve itself, we 
would maintain, is not the monopoly of eastern philosophy 
of education, but is also a necessary postulate ‘of the western 
democratic society, which rests on the faith that the whole is 
incomplete and impoverished unless it can count upon the 
free contribution of each member. Beneath all the seeming 
differences and contrasting view of the East and West, we see 
the true meeting place of the East and West. ‘As man’s best 
dreams fail or turn to disillusionment, man can only seek again 
the permanencies which dwell within the human spirit to find 
‘the sources and inspiration for a new order.’ 

This first step in the Yogic standpoint in education is the 
whole base and foundation on which the entire superstructure 
of educational theory and practice is to be built up. It fully 
endorses modern educational thought of East and West in 
recognizing Personality as pivotal to it, in aiming at the growth 
of Personality to its fullest stature, and, through the various 
processes of teaching, to seek to stimulate an enrichment of 
the same. The Yogic approach to Experience has led us to 
perceive what we called the psychic centre, which is the soul 
of the common conception, as the true basis of man’s Self-hood 
and Personality. The principal thing is to achieve that synthesis 
of Personality. Yogic experience shows that synthesis is the 
completest and fullest synthesis of Personality as a whole. 
Under this synthesis every function will and should enjoy 
its proper status and place, without any perversion, exaggera- 
tion, or diminution. ‘To Buddha the perfection of personality 

/means the discovery and enjoyment of its true centre and 
Neer its harmonizing guidance, the fullness of life in each 
function of our personality.’2 

That Personality has ultimate worth, is shared by East and 
West. Respect for Personality in feeling and behaviour is a 


aa Century Philosophy, ed. D. Runes, Philosophical Library, New York; 
p. 329. 


2 S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Li i tures for 1929. 
Allen & Unwin, 1947, p. 128. Soe ane Í 
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lofty virtue which, if practised, would solve our human prob- 
lems. Herman H. Horne says, “In a sense it is true that civili- 
zations make personalities, but in a larger sense it is true that 

«(personalities make civilizations. They are in the front and, for 
better or for worse, lead civilizations. This is true of lower as 
well as the higher type of civilizations. One of the marvels 
of our experience is that which we know as the growth of 
personality. The growth of the physical organism is marvellous 
enough, but the growth of the person or the spirit in man is 
even more marvellous. A correct psychology leaves us no 
less amazed than does physiology- The person seems endowed 
with unlimited capacities for growth in the attainment of 
knowledge and wisdom, in the production and enjoyment of 
the beautiful, and in the acquisition of the ideal virtues of 
understanding, sympathy, co-operation, forgiveness, and self- 
sacrifice.’ 

How is such a harmonized personality to be cultivated ? 
This is the practical question in education. Yogic experience 
reveals the psychic centre. Then one also feels that centre 
as the true principle of activity. It is the growth of the per- 
sonality as a whole that is aimed at, rather than the enrichment 
of any part of personality as such — body, intellect, or emotions. 
A whole personality aiming at a wholeness of experience, will 
require to perceive each part in relation to the whole. Harmony 
means a freedom from inner conflict and contradiction, and 


harmonious growth would mean the realization in each 


individual of his own plane and scheme of uniqueness. Perfec- 


tion of spontaneity would mean perfection of personality, and 
this would mean the perfection of freedom.” 


Tue ‘Guru’-TEACHER AND THE <BRAMACHARYA’-PUPIL 
RELATIONSHIP 
The unity of knowledge of the Hindu and Buddhist points 
the way to the unity in personality, which is achievable only 
by rising to the plane of the spirit, the true unitary principle of 
the way of life known to the East. It is commonplace to characterize 
education as a bipolar process; teacher and the pupil. Educa- 
listic Philosophy of Education, Chicago, 1942, p. 154. 


4 Ideal Ps 
à For ae OPS ao s Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana: the Realization of 


Life, 1920. 
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tion becomes an interplay between them. Yoga is a mode of 
life. The centre is not an intellectual principle, but a concrete 
consciousness, embodying. perfect knowledge, emotion, and will. 
And from this centre will radiate the human personalities, 
possessing it in realization, as the human embodiments and 
representatives of that objective. Thus the role of the educator 
assumes vital importance in the scheme characterized by us as 
Integral Yogic Education. The teacher learns on one hand 
and teaches on the other hand. He is a learner-teacher; and 
as he grows in his own personality and advances in the direction 
of spirituality does he become a teacher and a ‘Guru’ in the 
true sense. The teacher’s responsibility is great as these 
qualities are not to be taught and preached but presented in_life 
A Lived. 

The monastic education in Mediaeval Ceylon in the Buddhist 
‘Pirivenas’ was planned not so much to teach the three R’s, 
but, as institutions which initiated the (bramachari) youth 
into a way of life. ‘Bramacharya’ also connotes a disciplined 
life. The student was made aware, through the Guru-Teacher 
or monk, of a reality which revealed new meanings of existence ` 
for him. Experience has value not in isolation, in the abstract, 
but only to the experiencer, to the person. In other words, it 
is an assessment of actual, individual, concrete experience of 
events. 

In Jnana-Vasishtam, the relationship between the pupils 
and teachers is strikingly brought out. The teacher, it is stated, 
must be a progressive aspiring personality himself, and the 
greater the measure of his own advancement, the greater will be 
the measure of his effectiveness as a teacher. As a personality 
with some degree of integration, he will have appreciated the 
basic truth of personality that the experience, the inner con- 
sciousness and its attitudes and motivations constitute the 
primary fact. He will look at the children’s inner Self. He will 
realize that the true causes of actions lie within us, in our 
attitudes and intentions. He will look for the causes of actions 
and possibilities of changing them within himself. He will 
breathe the spirit of sincerity, honesty, and simplicity. 

The place of the ‘Guru’ (the Indian term for the teacher) 
is of supreme importance in the Hindu-Buddhist system of 
education. Aspiration, the basic upward urge for fulfilment, 
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acquires a living force largely from the concrete example of 
the Guru’s life. By his example, he reinforces and strengthens 
the aspiration of the pupils. He would first have discovered 
the true centre of his own personality. Such a Guru is capable 
of helping the pupil by a direct soul-action, and calls for a 
certain attitude of receptivity on the part of the pupil.t A 
similar relation of self-activity between the pupil and the Guru 
is found in the De Magistro of St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
peculiar relation of faith between the teacher and the pupil 
has been misunderstood as blind subordination and curtail- 
ment of freedom. 

In its original form there is no doubt that it was in essence a 
‘spiritual feeding’, as we read in the ‘Ramayana’ and “Maha- 
bharata’ epics, and in the initiation vow of the ‘Bramacharya’ 
(student)—‘I_ believe in order that I may understand and 
believe more richly.’ The choice, decision, and action— com- 
mitting and omitting, acting or persevering, remain with the 
‘Brahmacharya’. Education was based on the spiritual under- 
standing between the Gurus and their pupils engaged in a 
common endeavour. But more important than education was 
the act of living itself. The ‘Tapovans’ (centres of learning) 

here the masters and students lived 


were abstracted from life. T t A 
their full life. This ‘Tapovana’ ideal was in perfect accord with 


the Eastern genius. 

Education is man’s perennial birth in the world of matter 
and spirit. Liberation is not the isolation of the immortal spirit 
from the mortal human life but is the transfiguration of the 
whole man. His body, life and mind are not dissolved but are 
rendered pure and he becomes in Sir Radhakrishnan’s phrase 
‘his own masterpiece’. His personality is raised to its fullness, 
its maximum expression, pure and free; all his activities are 
directed to the universal benefit? (Lokasamgraha). The pupils 
are educated chiefly by the effort and example, the illumination 
and strength of the ‘freed’. Such teachers are the natural 
leaders of mankind. They see unity in life and make others see 

1For detailed exposition on Teacher-pupil Relationship, see Alvantar 
Madvapatter, Jnana-Vasishtam, Madura, 1850. 

Chandogya Upanishad, vi. 14, 1-2. 
Katha-Upanishad, ii-8 and i. 2, 8. 
, e a tD on “Learning - 
2 The Bia Ca, It, 25, ed. Mahadev Desai, 1948. 
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it too. The role of the teachers is to communicate the bonds of 
Love between man and man. Such a community of educators 
are the salt of the earth, who in a spirit of complete surrender, 
not in the interests of their narrow selves, but in the interests 
of all mankind, have left humanity purer, holier, nobler, and 
stronger. On the teachers of today rests a great responsibility. 
They have to burn themselves out with a heart and a will and 
a cheer, each in his or her own sphere of activity. 

Mahatma Gandhi speaks highly of the ‘Bramacharya’— 
(student). ‘He is a man after the image of God; he has but to 
will a thing, in the limited sphere allotted to him, and it 
“becomes”. Perfectly controlled thought is itself a power of the 
highest potency and can become self-acting."! Martin Buber in 
Between Man and Man considers the teacher, ‘the “Single 
one” in Responsibility to be the irremovable central place of the 
struggle between the world’s movement away from God and 
its movement towards God. He alone is true to the one Present 
Being who knows he is bound to his place—and just there 
free for his proper responsibility. Only those who are bound 
and free in this way can still produce what can truly be called 
community.” 

The pupils start with the verified experience of the greatest 
masters, but they look forward to realizing it for themselves. 
Under the influence of the teachers, the children will develop 
in themselves the Joy of self-giving or that of seeing and ap- 
preciating the good of others and the common good. They 
will also imbibe from their atmosphere a reverence for truth. 
That will be the central sentiment tending to govern and 
integrate their experiences. In yogic education, we see no 


clash between religion and science, nor between the individual 
and society. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INWARDNEsS 


The entire. scheme of life seeks to present to the children 
perception, thought, and object against the background of a 
total reality. This sense of the whole reality as also of human 
nature will naturally crystallize in each pupil in his own way, 
as his experience grows. The children will develop a tendency 


1M. K. Gandhi, Harijan, 23 July, 1938. 
2 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, p. 70. 
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to go deeper and deeper within themselves. This tendency to 
go ever more inward is a specific spiritual movement of con- 
sciousness, since it leads to the discovery of the centre of 
inward harmony. As this sense of inwardness deepens, an 
appreciation of inner joy, independent of the stimulations of 
the sense is likely to appear. That will mean more equality 
and freedom, for the growing boys and girls. 

Thus the Yogic principle in education will involve two 
fundamental processes. They are aspiration and rejection. 
Wrong movements of nature are to be rejected or dissociated 
from, and right ones are to be acquired and deepened through 
aspiration. Then will follow, as day follows night, the opening 
of oneself to truth and perfection. Learning to wield these 
Yogic processes more and more, the growing individual will 
go on building up right valuations for the various goods of life. 
Thus children studying and learning to do things with their 
hands, will grow into the shape of progressive personalities — 
frank, sincere, and honest. Such is the backbone of the educa- 
tional philosophy rediscovered by Mahatma Gandhi in his 
Basic Education and called ‘Nai Talim’ or New Education. 

General evolution took man to a self-conscious ego-hood 
and that was a very great advance. But we have traced now 
how man can supersede it and rise to a spiritual personality, 
directly seeing its good in the common good (Lokasamgraha). 
Man under the guidance of his ordinary egoistic consciousness, 
appropriates things to himself and enters into competitive 
relationship with others. The spiritual view is total and integral 
and the whole education can be a fine movement of joy. The 
child proceeds from joy to joy, pleasant ventures in new spheres 
of experience. Such experience also bears out that an individual 
following a definite course of development, comes at a stage 
to discover his true Self. This Self-hood when discovered and 
fully realized, works out a general harmonization of the life’s 
energies. This ideal is virtually social, in the sense that a 


society of such personalities is the ultimate objective. 
ays, the eastern approach to educa- 


In these significant w: š ; c 
tion dares to suggest that the learner 15 2 finite person, growing 
when properly educated into the image of the infinite. It does 


i ially human beings, often 
not deify the pupils who are essentially gS, 
neers wilful and perverse, enslaved by bad habits and 
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subject to human frailties. Such conditions, however, only 
accentuate the necessity and importance of the yogic stand- 
point in education. Its chief aim is the production of personal value. 
Value in such a system would include the Jull cultivation of the whole 


person in such studies as would yield the largest understanding of the 
meaning of life. 


CHAPTER 12 
THE TESTAMENT OF THE WEST 


Tue VOICE oF GREECE 


So speaks the great voice of antiquity— 
The least mortal of all its human voices.” 


to consider any of the problems of Ethics, Education, or 

Politics, for in Greece we find the beginnings of western 
civilization.1 In order to understand the West we must listen 
to the voice of Greece. Her music floats in the timeless and 
spaceless realms of the spirit; in eternal youth and beauty, her 
dreamers of dreams and music makers, like figures on some 
Grecian urn, for ever pursue and are pursued. 

Sir John Adams rightly hails the fifth century B.c. ‘as one 
of the great educational maximal points of the past.’ Herbert 
Read deplores the fact that in spite of reading and annotating 
Plato? for twenty-four centuries, there should be so much 
muddled thinking about aims and methods, means and ends 
of education. Thus we see that western philosophy of educa- 
tion begins with Plato. The permanent value of Plato’s scheme 
of education does not depend on his ideas or all of its details, so 
much as on the methods which Plato propounds in the exposi- 
tion of it. We watch a great mind working upon a great 
subject, in all its length and breadth and height and depth. He 
asks not for our assent but for a sincere effort to clear our 
minds of confused half-truths, and to think the whole matter 
Out again from the beginning, bringing the means into relation 
With the end. ‘He said of the readers that they hear much 
and learn nothing, appear full of knowledge, but for the most 
part are without it and have the show of wisdom without its 


reality. 


I: is to Greek thought that we must turn when we wish 


t Educators, 1937, p. 1. 
1R. R, Rusk, The Doctrines of the Great Educ seein 1912, p. 95. 


2 J. Adams, Evolution o) Education Tea jog a a 


3 Herbert Read, Education Through Ari 
4 Plats, Phaedrus, 275. 
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Piato’s THEORY oF EDUCATION 


Education was a subject to which Plato attached the greatest 
importance. He gave the problem of education a wider setting. 
Into it he drew the nature of man, the nature of society and the 
nature of knowledge. Education was an integral part of the 
wider subject of the well being of human society. To Plato, 
the end of life is spiritual and moral. His purpose was to foster 
the growth of the human soul towards the good. By the soul 
he means the true essence and nature of man, his personality. 
To Good, Plato gives a characteristically Greek meaning — able 
to carry out efficiently its allotted duty and function. The one 
outstanding aim of men in all they do is to attain happi- 
ness (eudaimonia), to make a success of life. This is what 
the Greeks meant by being a good man, the thoroughly 
effective man. 

We may say, then, that all men alike desire good and nothing 
but good. If a man chooses as many men do, what is not 
really good, the reason must be that he wrongly supposes it 
to be good. No man would ever knowingly choose evil when he 
might choose good, or leave a good he might have had un- 
chosen. ‘We shall understand not only Plato but the whole 
Greek moral philosophy better, if we accustom ourselves to 
think of man as having a specific work to do, of morality as his 
doing that work well, of virtue or “goodness” as that which 
the work serves or realizes, and in serving and realizing which 
it is itself “good” 1 

Hence the first duty of every man who means to enjoy 
‘good’ or happiness, is to ‘tend his soul,’ that is, to get the 
knowledge or insight which ensures his using everything 
rightly. Before a man can develop this quality of the soul, he 
must be brought to ‘know himself? i.e. to recognize the impera- 
tive need of moral wisdom and his state of ignorance. ‘Plato’s 
object,’ Taylor emphasizes, ‘is not to propound theorems in 
moral science for our instruction, but to rouse us to give our 
own personal care to the conduct of our moral life, by convinc- 
ing us of the ignorance we usually disguise from ourselves by 
acqulescence 1n uncriticized half truths. He wishes to make us 
think to the purpose about the great concern of life.”2 


1 R. L. Nettleship, The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic, 1935, p. 146. 
2 A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work, Melee 1937, p. 29. 
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We cannot divide Plato’s thought about human life into 
compartments for it is a single thing. The soul is the whole 
and education must be thought of in relation to this whole, the 
contemplation of which will give to education its meaning 
and purpose and its place in the scheme of human life in this 
world and beyond. We may not begin to plan for education 
until we first know what it is that is to be educated and for 
what end. It is the masterly comprehension of what education 
means both for the individual and for the state, shown through- 
out the whole discussion that makes the Republic, as Rousseau 
rightly said, ‘the finest treatise on education ever written’. 
The Republic opens by asking the question, ‘What is the 
nature of justice?’ and this leads on to the further question, 
‘What is the good life?’, in other words, ‘Whatis to live well?” 
These questions can only be answered best by. an analysis 
of human society and the human soul. 1 

First, then, what is the human soul? Plato’s interpretation 
is of decisive importance to the theory and practice of educa- 
tion; for he is confronted with something for which he wishes 
to do something and the latter will wholly depend on the view 
he holds of the former. The soul is of divine origin and this is 
fundamental to Plato. This kinship with the divine Js the 
most striking affinity of Platonic thought with Upanishadic 
conception of the human spirit. Similarly, when the mind 
grasps the truth, it is not new truth, but the recognition of the 
truth that man once saw face to face. (Phedo, 72 e.) ; 

Plato regarded the human soul as a complex whole, consist- 
ing of three ‘forms’. These three elements are appetites without 
the reasonable satisfaction of which life cannot be maintained; 
Spirit, that tendency which may be represented as equally 
capable of good and evil manifestations —righteous indignation 
and courage as against self-assertiveness and pugnacity on the 
other; the ‘Philosophic’ which is the highest element of the 
soul, controlling the other two elements, taming the physical 
appetites and training the element of the spirit to nobler 
manifestations and weaving them into a harmonious co-opera- 
tion— each performing its separate functions in the best way, 
so that it is also at the same time working for the good 
of the whole, It is at once the most human and the most divine 


attribute of the soul. 
5 
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Taylor in his masterly way describes it thus: ‘We are to 
take it as a working account of the springs of action which 
sufficiently describes the leading types of ‘‘goodness” as goodness 
can be exhibited in any form short of the highest.’! Taylor 
at the same time warns us not to read into Plato the findings 
of psychology and identify the threefold nature with cognition, 
conation, and feeling. Also, we should remember that Plato 
meant far more than what we normally understand by the 
terms ‘reason’ or ‘philosophy.’ Reason was a spirit and a 
principle informing and kindling the whole man—emotion 
and will as well as intellect. Similarly, the philosophic nature 
is filled with a passion for ‘what is true and real’, the crowning 
gift and complete embodiment of perfect manhood.? ‘The 
truth is a certain overmastering principle or power that lays 
hold primarily indeed of the intellect but through the intellect 
of the entire personality, moulding and disciplining the will 
and the emotions into absolute union with itself, a principle 
from which courage, temperance, justice, and.every other virtue 
inevitably flow.’ 

This then is the nature of the soul of man. The function of 
education was to provide the natural and proper nurture for 
the soul of man— the evolution of the soul under the stimulus of 
environment. The educator feeds the soul and this gives him 
his directing purpose. To it he refers in the last resort his plans 
and actions. He may not take without utmost scrutiny the in- 
herited tradition, — to see that no unworthy object is pursued. 
By contemplating what is beautiful, true, and of good report, 
the soul of man becomes like it. Education, as. Plato views it, 
is essentially a process of interaction between the individual 
and Society in which all the characters of humanity that are 
embodied in the collective virtue and wisdom, condition and 
direct the individual evolution. In Society, Plato sees man 
‘writ large’. As the true principle of human life, each social 
element should do that which it is most fitted to do, giving to 
the common stock the best that it is capable of giving and 
receiving in turn from each element that which it stands in 
need of. This Society works on the principles of division and 


1 ]bid. p. 281. : 
3 ai Nettleship, The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic, 1935, p. 24. 
3 J. A. Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1923, p. 329. 
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association of work. Sir John Adams brought out the truth 
that education was conceived in the Republic as an element 
in the realization of a perfect man in a perfect society. ‘Only 
when he is doing what is best for his own development is the 
individual doing the best for the state. This involves the idea 
of self-realization as the end and aim of education on the 
Platonic basis’! 

In this, the second dimension of his educational philosophy, 
Plato proceeds to analyze Society in answer to the question 
‘What would be the form of a society in which the human soul 
could be nurtured best?’ His three classes were the Artisans, 
Auxiliaries, and the Guardians. A just society was one in which 
each individual was performing that function in that social 
class for which he was equipped by nature and doing it in such 
a way as to benefit the whole group. The Philosopher-King 
is doubly demanded as the only adequate embodiment of 
‘goodness’ and also as the authority whose personal insight 
into good creates the public tradition by which the rest of 
the society is to live. 

If educators are not anchored in eternity, neither can educa- 
tion be. If education is not anchored in eternity, neither can 
government be. ‘Hence, for Plato, in planning for his ideal 
state, education is something not far short of the whole; it is not 
preparation for life; it is the only way of guaranteeing a fixed 
and noble moral type in the moral being that to him the State 
is— fixed because noble. The State tohim is a moral personality 
growing up good because those who compose it are good and 
helping in its turn to keep them good. In this sense philo- 
sophers must be kings, and kings must be philosophers. ; 

Plato is further led on to the question, “What is the education 
by which the human mind may be brought nearer to that 
truth which is at once the keystone of knowledge and the pole 
star of conduct?' In the Sixth Book of the Republic, Plato 
discusses the nature of the intellectual process —knowledge 
that brings to the soul fulfilment. At the bottom of the scale 
of mental activities he places the “perception of images derived 
from the senses, and the next stage he calls ‘opinion’ which 


ik Adams, Evolution of Educational Theo, D. 138. 
Li hristi 'ucation, p. U. $ 
H RL. Nettleship, Fn Theory of. Education in Plato’s Republic, 1935, p. 100. 
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carries with it no guarantee of truth or permanence. Doubts 
regarding the variable and relative aspects of opinion lead on 
to further reflection and into the domain of science —his 
choice of mathematics to see through the heart and the height 
of things. The beauty and order that are revealed in the world 
of mathematics are but the reflection of the divine order and 
the attainment of truth brings a deep satisfaction when the 
soul of man penetrates to the deeper reality of truth. 

To the element of immutability behind the appearance and 
change, Plato gave the name of ‘form’ or ‘Idea’—essence, 
law and ideal combined in one. Form is that which really 
“is? 1 What is true in mathematics is true at all times and in all 
places and for everybody. For Plato, processes like those of 
mathematics draw back the veil and give a glimpse of another 
world which is of pure idea and therefore real. It is in its 
very withdrawal from the world of sensible experience that, 
according to Plato, the value of mathematics as an instrument 
of the higher education lies. We may not gç with Plato the 
whole way in his entire claims for mathematics, but certainly 
we recognize in his claim the certainty that the end of education lies 
in the apprehension of spiritual reality. 

In Plato we also find the most practical proposals for a 
system of esthetic education, designed for the automatic 
guidance of the moral will. This system, which is outlined in 
the third book of the Republic, and more thoroughly in the 
second book of the ‘Laws’, is based on the presupposition that 
a child’s first experiences in life are its feelings of pleasure and pain; 
it proceeds to the assumption that effective education is simply ‘learning 
to feel pleasure and pain about the right things.’ What is there in the 
universe which is always concretely and objectively ‘right’? 
Plato thinks it is esthetic experience and of all forms of it the 
most direct in its action and infallible in effect, is music. Plato 
therefore suggests that the whole education of the child should 
be pursued by esthetic methods, above all by means of ‘choric 
art’— that is to say the art of song accompanied by music and 
dance. Song is linked with poetry and dance with gymnastics, 
and a natural explanation of education is envisaged which will 
finally include arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and last of 
all ‘dialectic.’ 


1 See Sir Richard Livingstone, The Future in Education, O.U.P., 1949, p. 119. 
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We shall not be doing justice to Plato if we pursue his ideals 
too far into their practical details, which had in view a social 
economy very different from ours. What is important to 
appreciate, and indeed to accept, is the basic principle— that 
esthetic training is also at the same time moral training, and 
to understand why Plato could put forward such an idea with 
complete seriousness and without any feeling of paradox. He 
based his theory on the doctrine of universal harmony, generally 
accepted throughout the Hellenic world. 

Werner Jaeger? has emphasized the significance of this doc- 
trine for the whole background of Greek thought: “This 
harmony was expressed in the relation of the parts to the 
whole, But behind the harmony lay the mathematical concep- 
tion of proportion, which the Greeks believed could be visually 
presented by geometrical figures. The harmony of the world 
is a complex idea; it means both musical harmony, in the sense 
of a beautiful concord between different sounds and harmoni- 
ous mathematical structure on rigid geometrical rules. The 
subsequent influence of the conception of harmony on all 
aspects of Greek life was immeasurably great. It affected not 
only sculpture and architecture, but poetry | and thetoric, 
religion and morality. All Greece came to realize this rule of 
“fitness” or propriety. Unless we trace the boundless working 
of this law in all spheres of Greek thought, we cannot realize 
the powerful educative influence of the discovery of harmony. 
It is true not only of the idea of the cosmos, but also of harmony 
and rhythm, that it was necessary for Greece to discover their 
existence in “the nature of being” before she could employ them 
in the spiritual world, to find order and method in human 


life.’2 
r THE Goop? 


WHAT Is THE FORM O ` 

This conception of a basic world harmony has persisted 

throughout the History of Western Science and Bue 
With this background clear in our minds, we shall understan 

the whole object of Plato’s system of education. It is to produce 

a concord between art and behaviour, between the concrete- 


1 Werner Jaeger, Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Culture, Vol I, translated by Gilbert 
Highet, Blackwell, Oxford, 1939, pp. 164-5. 
® Ibid. pp. 164-5. 
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ness of beauty and the ethos of holiness or nobility. Over and 
above the recognized esthetic and mathematical studies, there 
is a still more ultimate discipline in ‘dialectic’-—a systematic 
unity of knowledge—to see Truth as a whole of parts. Thus 
we come to realize that the man who has attained wisdom 
would see that the ‘reason why anything is, and the reason 
why it is what it is, are both to be found in the character of an 
“ens realisimum” of which it is self evident that it is and that 
is what it is, a self explanatory “supreme being”.’ This is why 
dialectic is said to culminate in direct apprehension of the 
Good. From ‘form to form’ the mind ascends till it reaches 
the topmost ‘unhypothetical principle’. Education will help 
the soul to ‘see’ the truth—the eye of the soul will be turned 
to the light and the whole soul be turned with it. Thus Know- 
ledge is the union of the whole with the Truth. 

What is the ultimate lesson which the human mind has 
to learn, and for which Plato led us through all this elaborate 
process? What is Plato’s answer to the final question, ‘What 
is the Form of the Good ??— that unhypothetical first principle 
upon which the whole structure of Truth depends? It is the 
perception of the ‘Good’ which is essential to give life unity 
and harmony. Plato sees in it the condition not only of conduct, 
but of knowledge also. Like the sun in the allegory of the cave, 
‘the Good? is the crowning vision in the upward progress of the 
soul. In the fullness of the dialectic power, the soul of man 
cuts right through the experiences of the senses, and penetrates 
the abstract forms by relational thinking, the end of the intel- 
ligible, at which it beholds the First Principle upon which it 
sees the whole structure of knowledge to depend — the source 
of Good, which supplies truth to the object of knowledge and 
gives to the subject the power of knowing. 

Good is thus the final cause of the world—‘the immanent 
reason in things, in virtue of which each realizes its own end 
in realizing that of the whole’. Art, morality, and science have 
each something to tell of this ‘creative cause’ for it is in a 
measure the cause of all that we know. To the Philosopher- 
King the world will lie open, ordered, and intelligible, con- 


2 A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work, p. 294. 


2 References: See R. L. Nettleshi The Ti ion i f. blic; 
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nected and pervaded by what Plato calls the Idea of the Good, 
which he can see in many forms but can distinguish from them 
all. Then the fragmentary ‘doings’ will acquire true meaning, 
for he will see through them direct into the heart of Truth. 
Thus Plato takes leave of us after taking us to First Ques- 
tionings. We can refute him on some or all his theses. He will 
welcome it, for refutation, he tells us, is an educative process. 
It affects not ‘positions but persons and effects in their souls 
a process of purification. It induces a humble attitude of mind, 
favourable to the search for Truth, the conviction of ignorance 
which is the beginning of Wisdom. Refutation in his hands is 
an educational method; its function is not to solve problems 
but to stimulate persons. His penetrating mind has revealed 
the problems with which western man has struggled, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, ever since he has had an orga- 
nized society and education. : : 
‘Plato’s work proves that the profoundness and stimulation 
radiating from a great mind are not shown by the degree of 
consensus, but by the radicalness of inquiry which forces us 
away from easy commonplace answers into the depth of a 


problem’.? 


1 Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom, edited and commented upon by 
Robert Ulich, Harvard, 1947, P- 31- 


CHAPTER 13 


MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN CULTURE AND 
ST. AQUINAS 


“Man is the crystallized potentiality of existence.” 
— BUBER 


f AITH’ is a principle of valuation by means of which a 
Pres: decides what is worth while and what is not and 

the faith of Europe by which it has lived and achieved, 
is Christianity. The western man plans and produces, thinks 
and feels, according to that tradition in which his practical 
experience and knowledge are embodied. “Western Culture,’ 
Christopher Dawson says, ‘has been the atmosphere we 
breathe and the life we live. It is our own way of life and the 
way of life of our ancestors; therefore we know it not merely by 
documents and monuments but from our personal experience. 
Education, religion, and culture are a network of relations that 
unite the social way of life with the spiritual beliefs and values 
and passed on as the ultimate standards of individual and 
ocial behaviour by schools.’ 

That the primary task of education is concerned with culture 
amid which the children grow is affirmed by Sir Fred Clarke 
thus: “The development of the child’s powers which is cited 
as the aim of education can take effect only in terms of the 
common culture...Development must be studied in the 
cultural medium in which it takes effect.”2 

It is true that much of western civilization does in fact go 
with Christianity—in the forms of law and government, in 
the western prejudices and purposes. The Hebrew-Christian 
tradition mingled with the classical intellectualism from the 
time when St. Paul stood on the Hill of Mars and said, ‘Ye 
men of Athens! Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you.’ “The texture of western thought is woven of two 
fundamental interpretations of man, one classical and one 


* Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, Gifford Lectures, 
1948-9, p. 3. 


2 Sir Fred Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Societ , p. 34, 
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Biblical. Plato shows us a great vision of absolute truth in the 
abstract and Christ’s vision of the absolute truth is revealed 
in the concrete. In the fusion of the Greek “Logos” with “the 
word made flesh”, the first step was taken towards amalgama- 
tion of piety and scholarship.’ From that time onwards, there 
was a surging abundance of diversity and productivity in 
western Eurgpean culture, which was reflected in the Nation’s 
Schools. Sir John Adams expressed this characteristic bipolar 
character of thought about education as spontaneity and dis- 
cipline, action and reflection, liberty and leadership, and 
vocational and liberal. 

The heritage of Europe is a multicoloured fabric into which 
a number of coloured strands have been woven. In the Middle 
Ages however, these strands were drawn together in the ideal 
of Christendom. The values of Christendom carried the vision 
of the ‘Kingdom of Heaven.’ The tradition of the ‘God-fearing 
man,’ honest, brave, just, and charitable, the customs of society, 
the vocation of the people were all moulded by it. The authority 
of the Church strong in its international hierarchy, representing 
the synthesis of Christian religion, Greek thought, and Roman 
law, had set up a supreme standard and was accepted by the 
whole of Western Europe. There was then no ‘social schizo- 
phrenia’, in the phrase of Dawson, dividing the soul of society 
between a non-moral will to power and a religious faith which 
has no power to influence human life. 


Sr. THomas AQUINAS 


We shall now turn to examine the ‘Philosophy of Teaching,’ 
as expounded by the great Scholastic and Christian Philo- 
sopher, St. Thomas Aquinas. Medieval Christianity did not 
originate anything radically new but it did give the medieval 
world a peculiar critical consciousness of itself, a depth and 
height of consciousness. All reality was centred on God, 
supremely real, wise, and good; and man saw God and saw 
the world in God and lived only to see, worship, and serve. In 
this hierarchy, everything has its place and the divine order 
which assigns to man his position of mingled humility and 
glory is carried out into the details of human life and society. 
In such a hierarchic society, “conscious of man’s twofold dig- 


1 M. V. C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, p. 90. 
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nity, it is not surprising that all learning was ordered to man’s 
twofold end, to the relief of his estate on earth and to the 
worship of God.*1 

We are interested in the age of Scholasticism as being the 
matrix in which the western type was formed and the ultimate 
source of the new movements which have revolutionized the 
world. St. Thomas Aquinas represents the finest exposition 
of Scholastic Humanism. To him, man was not an idea but a 
person. ‘Man subsists in the universe and before God. Man 
is at the heart of existence, struck by all the darts of good and 
evil...Heaven and Earth contain more things than are 
dreamed of by builders of systems—the existing universe 
rests on first data which must be acknowledged, not deduced 
that Universe swept by all the being—producing currents 
which vitalize and unify it.? 

Before we proceed to discuss the articles of the Dé Magistro 
we should understand the teaching of Aquinas on Man, for 
educational aims are vitally concerned with the education of 
man. We will not go into the details of Thomist theology; 
except briefly to outline the fundamentals. Aquinas demon- 
strated the self-subsistence of the soul. The absolute value of 
every individual human soul is among the Christian thinker’s 
strongest convictions. “The intermediate position of man as 
bridging the gulf between corporeal nature and the purely 
spiritual existences is, for St. Thomas, the key to the under- 
standing of the activities of the intellect.’ Since soul is united 
to the body as its form, human knowledge in this present life 
is based on data received through sense perception. In intel- 
lectual activity, the mind has the power of rising beyond the 
data of sense and arriving at a knowledge of the universal and 
immaterial. The operation of thought as abstraction is what 
was discussed in the ‘Sattvika’— pure, discerning Reason of the 
Bhagavad Gita Ideal—that through abstraction, the mind 
can rise to the consideration of the Universal. 

The four articles of the disputation De Magistro (1257) 


1H. A. Hodges, Our Culture: Its Thought, p. 21. 
* Jacques Maritain, ‘The Humanism of St. 
Century Philosophy, ed. D. Runes, p. 296. 


3 a J. Curtis, A Short History of Western Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 1947, 


Thomas Aquinas’, Twentieth 
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deal with four points of inquiry regarding the Philosophy of 
Teaching. They are: 
1. Whether man can teach and be called a teacher or 
God alone? 
2. Whether anyone can be called a teacher of himself? 
3. Whether man can be taught by an Angel? 
4, Whether to teach is a function of the active or con- 
templative life? 

The scholastic method finds one of its best illustrations in 
this disputation. The massive tomes of disputation in the 
‘Summa Theologica’ stagger us by their sheer bulk and tireless 
accumulation of minute particulars, but the first article of 
De Magistro disputation carries with it a rare energy. There 
is the medieval consistency in choosing the correct instruments 
of thought. So far as it represented an educational system, 
Scholasticism has been regarded by the educational thinkers 
in the West as the most nearly perfect formal development 
ever reached. ` : 

A. There is the statement of the problem. 

B. There follow the objections to the statement. 

C. Then the ‘I Answer’ by the conductor of the discussion. 

D. Finally are given the answers to the objections. 

As to the conception of the human nature to be educated, 
it is noteworthy that St. Thomas held with Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the soul as containing an active principle. Hence 
education involves self-activity on the part of the learner. St. 
Thomas explained:! There exist in us certain potentialities 
of knowledge (and virtue) namely, first concepts of the intellect 
which are recognized by the light of the active intellect through 
abstraction from sense perception. The acquisition of know- 
ledge as well as of virtue, consists in the development of 
certain potentialities, which pre-exist in us. From universal 
principles, all principles follow as from ‘germinal capacities’. 
When therefore from these universal cognitions, the mind is 
led to know the particular things in actuality which before 
were known potentially and as it were, under the aspect of the 
universal, then one is said to acquire knowledge. From uni- 
versal principles inherent in the active intellect, man is 
enabled to derive intellectual concepts from mere sense percep- 


1 De Magistro, translated by Rev. Father McCormic, S. J. 
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tions. There is active potentiality in man, but only passive 
potentiality in natural things. 

St. Thomas illustrated his meaning here by comparing the 
art of the teacher to the art of the doctor in medicine. The 
doctor cannot heal the sick body; with his therapy he can 
merely aid the body to heal itself. The body has natural 
potentialities for maintaining an equilibrium of health, and 
it is these which the doctor stimulates. So too with teaching. 
Education thus is self development on the part of the learners. The De 
Magistro of St. Thomas affirmed that the teacher can only 
help the child to exercise his own natural potentialities for 
learning. Education, far from being an imposition on the child from 
without, is rather a solicitation of the child to develop the poten- 
tialities that lie within himself. The teacher can help his pupil 
to ‘discover’ the unknown by showing him how to reason 
and to apply general and self-evident principles to definite 
matters. 

Sclf-evident principles (or the potentialities of reasoning) 
are held as certain beliefs simply because these are implanted 
in us by God; and since no human teaching can have efficacy 
except by virtue of this light, it is evident that God is the cause 
of man’s knowledge, because He endows the mind itself with 
the intellective light and impresses on it the knowledge of 
first: Principles which are certain germs of knowledge. The 
knowledge of unknown things is caused through Principles 
intuitively known. So man, in a way, is the cause of another’s 
knowledge, not giving knowledge of Principles but by educing 
into actuality that which is implicitly and potentially contained 
in the Principles by means of sensible signs shown to the 
external senses. So the teacher with the help of God can be 
said to teach. 

The chief potentiality that the learner has is a capacity 
to form universal concepts. This potentiality is effective only as 
it is developed in conjunction with some actual or particular 
object. When the senses report the object, its essence is stripped 
of accidental qualities and presented to the intellect. The 
intellect rationalizes, and learning as an actualization of the 
potential turns out to be a connecting of the Universal and 
the particular, of relating form and matter. Also St. Thomas 


added, ‘the words of the teacher have a closer relation to 
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causing knowledge than have the mere perceivable things 
outside the mind, in as much as words are symbols of intel- 
ligible content.’ It is really unfortunate that these words were 
interpreted to give exclusive emphasis in the centuries following 
to literary, formal education through books, which had led to 
so much cramming.+ š 

In the last, article in this dissertation, St. Thomas affirms 
that the contemplative life is superior to action. In this too, 
we notice a point of contact with the Eastern yogic ideal of 
education. ‘The highest kind of life of which man is capable 
is that which calls into play his highest faculties and is attended 
by the greatest and most perfect pleasures. This is the life of 
intellectual contemplation’,? says St. Thomas. No created 
good can satisfy the soul of man, nor can he reach the state 
of perfect happiness except in universal good which is found 
in God alone. Hence God alone can fill the heart of man. “The 
supreme end of man lies in the knowledge of God, the summum 
bonum...The last and perfect happiness of man cannot be 
otherwise than in the vision of the Divine Essence.” In favour 
of piety and intellectual intuition, and in the insistence that 
for perfect happiness, (“Liberation’, in the terminology of the 
East) it is necessary that the Intellect (Sattvika—pure dis- 
cerning Reason) shall reach as far as the very essence of the 
First Cause (‘Ultimate Reality’), the Thomistic theory of 
Knowledge and that of the Yogic philosophy of the East, have 
close alliances. 

Thus we see that educability in terms of these universal 
principles of St. Thomas is potency ‘becoming’ act. All change 
is translation from potency to act. Man’s reality was his idea- 
lity ‘in potentia’. “To be perfect as your Father in Heaven asi 
is the Christian ideal and there are degrees on the ‘via perfec- 
tionis’. The ideal is the vision of the final and total actualization 
of the potentialities of human nature. Placing God at the 
centre had very definite educational consequences. The intel- 
lectual attempt to comprehend the world we live in, is understood in 


1 For further exposition see: John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of 
Education, p. 108. 

2 Hawkins, Mediaeval Philosophy, p- 95. 

3 S. J. Curtis, A Short History of Western Philosophy, p- 174. px). i 

+ Jacques Maritain, “The Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas’, Twentieth 
Century Philosophy, ed. D. Runes, p. 298. 
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the educational theory of the West as an essential element in education 
and cannot function, except when educational philosophy takes cognizance 
of the essential Unity of Knowledge. 

St. Thomas grasps ‘Being’ as super-abounding, which 
expresses in action by which all beings are in intercommunica- 
tion. In this, we have one of the fundamental features of the 
Thomistic Synthesis. ‘I came so that ye may haye life.’ ‘Being’ 
is self-communicating and if it gives itself, then love is justified 
and with it the urge and aspiration of human beings who order 
their lives in the very life of the loved one. ‘The love of God,’ as 
St. Thomas explains it, ‘is internal to the love of self; it is its 
soul; it is the first source of our intellectual light.’ The Chris- 


tian ideal of human perfection is to grow in the image of 


Christ Jesus; and we see here the intimate personal relation- 
ship of man with God. 

However, St. Thomas’ greatest contribution to educational 
thought was in pointing out that nature and grace, reason and 
revelation, science and wisdom revolve each in their proper 
place, distinct yet converging into a ‘synergy’ which stimulates 
man’s ‘being’. The highest mission of the Teachers is to unify 
piety and scholarship in their own persons. The Teacher must in his 
own being transfigure the active potency into the actual. Will is neces- 
sary to motivate the intellect for only through the right 
cooperation between the two, can man combine the good with 
the true and thus achieve the inner consistency of Truth. Even 
so, the scholastic philosophy of education tended to believe 
in ‘the primacy of intellect over will’.2 This made scholastic 
teaching authoritative and often dogmatic as well. Since Jesus 
‘taught as one having authority,’ in the same spirit, the 
medieval Church executed its Master’s mandate, ‘Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations,’ i 

Brubacher in A History of the Problems of Education justifies 
it by adding, ‘But it could well afford to be so if the doctrine 
taught was predicated not only on right reason but on the 
unimpeachable authority of divine revelation.3 No teacher 
can impose his will whose aim is to worship the author of all 
knowledge in a consecrated spirit and who in his own being 


1 M. C. D’Arcy, The Mind and Heart of Love, p. 286. 
2 S. J. Curtis, A Short History of Western Philosophy, p. 174. 
3 John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, pp. 109-10. 
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transfigures the active potency into the actual.1 Thus in the 
conception of a teacher’s vocation as ministry, the eastern 
and western philosophies in Education see eye to eye; in the 
great teachers Anselm, Abelard, and St. Thomas Aquinas, we 
see the likeness of the ‘Guru-Rishis’ of the Tapovana hermitages 
or the saintly monks of Nalanda and Taxila Universities. The 
teacher’s purpose will be revealed to whomsoever knows how 
to love children either as children of God or in whom ‘dwells 
the Eternal Love’. 

Need it be observed that the whole ethical theory of St. 
Thomas is based upon that doctrine which he derives from the 
Gospel and St. Paul. It is better for us to love God than to know 
Him, and no virtue, lacking such love, is truly virtuous or 
attains its perfect form, not even justice. St. Thomas knows that 
love which really dominates human life is the effective love of 
God above all things. It is time that education concerned 
itself not with knowledge born of reason exclusively while 
refusing the wisdom born of love. It is not a case of choice 
between the two for they mutually need each other to make an 
intelligible whole. 


1 Jacques Maritain, ‘St. Thomas Aquinas’, The Wise Architect, Angel of the 
Schools, 1948, Ch. IÍ, p. 37. 


CHAPTER 14 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WESTERN TRADITION 
IN EDUCATION 


“The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Fesus Christ.” 


saw that the meaning of life could not be understood 

except in reference to the creative mind from which it 
springs and that the chief pursuit of man is in bringing about 
right human relationships which in turn are intimately bound 
up with the relationship of man with God. One great question 
rises again and again in the course of human history. To what 
extent can man live on bread alone, or to what extent does he 
stand in need of deeper resources of faith and inspiration? The 
question implies an interpretation of life. There is an intimate 
relationship between the purpose of living and the purpose of 
education. 

Christian thinkers today are conscious of the perils as wel! 
as merits in the process of fusion with essentially heterogeneous 
forces in which their religion has been inescapably involved 
during the twenty centuries of its history. The faith of St. 
Augustine mingled with that of the philosopher Plato; the 
the faith of St. Thomas Aquinas was supported by the philo- 
sopher Aristotle and they give evidence of the pragmatic proof 
ofthe truth of Christianity. The movement of scientific human- 
ism caused thinning of the spiritual blood of civilization. Split 
religiosity hid the earth from eternity. ; 

All expressions which constitute western civilization are 
included in the Christian way of life. Ethics, Law, Art, Science, 
and Economy have, as their foundation, power, justification, 
and realization, the one and only Rock that is Christ. The 
modern West is groping to build upon this Rock, in order 
to give freshness and meaning to these values. Religion has 
always been the meeting-place of the masses with the aris- 
tocratic culture. Only religion is capable of making such a 
combination. Neither Philosophy nor Science, neither Art 
nor Literature can do this. Deprived of a religious basis, any 


e goes back to an Ancient Wisdom which 
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high and qualitative culture inevitably becomes separated 
from popular life and an isolated cultural élite is produced 
which feels keenly its uselessness to the people. The im- 
port to education is clear. 

Our question does not deal here with Ghrscaniy, as a 
religious creed and road to eternal life, but rather with Chris- 
tianity as leaven in the life of this world. Therefore it deals with 
Christianity as an historical energy at work in the world. Liv- 
ing, integrated Christianity is not a movement of return to pre- 
vious ages, neither is it a bowing to ‘Modernism’. Is it capable 
of taking up the responsibility of giving a critical view of life, 
a way of facing life which would put forth both a creative 
and a critical effort? 

We shall now examine the underlying assumptions of the 
Teachings of Christ, as directly recorded in the Gospels as 
the best foundation of the living Christianity. The parable, 
the epigram, the story— these are spoken from the heart and 
appeal to the heart...They convey their content through 
the living form of the illustration. In the course of his life, Jesus 
increasingly identified his work with a mission received directly 
from Heaven. ‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father.’ 
He could, in consequence of this Father-Son relationship 
between God and man, call himself both the Son of God and 
Son of Man. ; 

It is of the first rate importance to be clear about this 
relationship in both its different aspects—that Jesus was both 
distinct from God and utterly dependent upon God, and so. 
intimately in dependent communion with God that he could 
speak the word of God as his own word. The result of distinction 
and of union in this Father-Son relationship gives Christian 
education its unique appeal. It is the perfection of this relation 
which both establishes the humanity which Christ shares with 
other men and which makes Him different from other men. 
Jesus shows at one and the same time the nature of God and 
the vocation of man which is the submission of the self to God. 
‘Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.’ Fulfilling 
the law of higher nature is to be the perfect child of God, 
thinking the thoughts of God and growing with God’s presence 
in his soul. The conception of man as the child of God made 
possible a combination of dignity and humility, not to be 


6 
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found in the Platonic ideal of man; of dignity because men 
are all related to a Heavenly Father—Abba Father—of 
humility because men are all brothers. It also made it possible 
to combine a realistic insight into the eternal imperfection 
of man with the hope of final salvation of mankind. 

Christianity gives the human mind an insight into the mean- 
ing of the Will of God, freeing the human will frem the burden 
of blind acceptance. Inasmuch as man is separated from the 
Father, he is helpless and imperfectible. But inasmuch as he 
enjoys the grace to believe in God as the final meaning of all 
life, he fills his individuality with worth. The Sermon on the 
Mount embodies the truth that the incarnation of God’s 
Will which took place in Jesus is to take place in us also. And 
without this, there can be no basis for the sacredness of the 
human personality, nor for equality, nor for the rights of man. 
It is this idea of the Father-Son relationship between God and 
man which gave Christianity its social character. The religious 
focus that Christ gave to the idea of the dignity of the human 
soul was an important factor in stirring up the social conscious- 
ness of man in Western Europe. 

The power of self expression and a free social application are 
bound up with the Christian ideal of the power of the common 
people, which in turn gets its inspiration from the faith that 
every human being is a Child of God, and comes under His 
redemptive power of grace. This is the essence of the Christian 
faith. It enhances the dignity of human nature and affords 
a principle and an inspiration to education; for it reflects the 
educative purpose of God Himself. 

Christ spoke to his disciples in parables. The deeper meaning 
of life is inextricably knit with life itself, with its ever-changing 
concreteness and experiences of the simple common people. 
Man is made in the image of God. That is the transcendence 
of his nature. Man is also creature and his creatureliness implies 
dependence, obedience. But in his presumption man would 
snatch heaven, create for himself, and make himself a God. 
This in the Christian view is the essence of Sin— the pretension 
that man can achieve for himself, save himself, and perfect 
himself. The power to rebel belongs to man’s free spirit, but 
the inevitable rebellion enslaves him to sin. From the conse- 
quence of his sin, man can only be saved by the Grace of God. 
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The regenerative power of God is His Love. Sin is the rejec- 
tion of that Love. The essence of the Christian Gospel is not 
only the statement of the law of Love but is also the Gospel of 
salvation, proclaiming the power of God in Christ, to remake 
human nature, so that man can do what he cannot do of his 
natural self. The love of God is also in its unique way ‘sub- 
missive’. It isssubmissive to men in that it cannot and will not 
force itself against man’s freedom. That freedom is a freedom 
to reject, scorn, and crucify, as well as to accept. The Divine 
nature of Love imposes upon itself self-restraint in order that 
it may fulfil itself. This Divine submission to its own nature is 
testified in the crucifixion. For Christ, intellectual endeavour 
would not suffice to lead to salvation. “Ye must be born 
again’—die as an individual and then ‘become.’ Out of this 
attitude would arise faith, hope, and charity. ‘And now abideth 
faith, hope, and charity, these three, but the greatest of these is 
charity. To grow in charity which endureth long is to grow 
into the creative’love of God. The nature of this love can never 
be known fully except by those in whom ‘the spirit searcheth 
all things, yea the deep things of God.’ 

Since Christianity unites the love of God with the love of men, 
its theology-at once flows out into a conception of right human 
relationships. Itis at once the basis for self respect and in social 
life, it builds the structure of rights and of duties. The essence 
of the law, Christ states in the two great Commandments: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind. . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” The essence of right conduct is that “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.’ The goal of man is stated thus: “That ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust...Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.’ The essence 
of the social ideal is embodied in the vision of the Kingdom of 
Heaven among men: ‘Ye are the salt of the Earth’...‘Ye 
are the light of the World’. . . “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.’ 


1 ] Corinthians, xiii. 13. 
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In the teaching of Christ is formulated the educational 
principle of Freedom. It was certainly achieved by his simple 
disciples; but in the complexity of modern life, the meaning 
of Freedom has become distorted or even perverted. In spite 
of so much effort being taken to tutor young and old in 
schools and homes and in the world at large on the subject 
‘What is Freedom?’ we have still not realized the educational 
wisdom inherent in the teaching of Christ. The intense personal 
love, actively seeking to promote human good, for ‘we are all 
members of one another,’ gives the lead to enriching human re- 
lationships. The highest privilege of any religion is the direct ex- 
perience of companionship with God and union with His Will. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL Enps 


Though we have been examining the essence of Christianity, 
our special interest is the influence of Christianity on Educa- 
tion. Leeson expresses the joint inheritance of Christianity 
and Greek thought in this way: ‘Plato gave ‘us philosophy, a 
spirit and a method, but Christ gave us truth, and power.’! 
The West is a scene of confused amalgam of ideologies now; 
and we see the spectacle of a babel of discordant voices raised 
by the claims of Politics, Economics, Physical and Natural 
Sciences, Anthropology and Sociology, Theology and Psy- 
chology! A search for a purpose has become imperative for 
educational philosophy and it is heartening that rival claim- 
ants are well nigh overcome by the stalwart stand taken by 
the Christian Philosophers in recent years to put forward the 
clarifying, uplifting, and illuminating message of the Gospel 
at the heart of its education. 

The Schools have the positive task ‘unto edification’. The 
deeper educational claim inherent in Christ’s Gospel springs 
from two root ideas of man as the child of God and this convic- 
tion imposes on him the duty of recognizing that all human 
beings are of equal value in the sight of God; and from the 
other idea of love or charity springs the conviction that all 
human beings are entitled to equal love and respect from every 
other member of the family of God. 

The dignity and fulfilment of the human person as the aim 
of education was put forward by the Secular Humanists too, 

1 Spencer Leeson, Christian Education, p. 53. 
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who derived their inspiration from Greece. The equality of 
man and the charter of Human Rights put forward by the 
French Revolutionists, was also not based on Christian faith, 
and so it took a different direction. Freedom of man clashed 
with the ideal of good neighbourliness. The Emile of Rousseau 
glorying in his free personality will have none of the authority 
of the common social order. The absolute State doling out the 
fragments of neighbourliness and social good sets no premium 
on individual freedom. The tension does not exist in the bidding 
of the Gospels to walk in the sight of God as members of one 
another. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.?1 Thus the direc- 
tion of fulfilment must be guided by a philosophy of man 
which is also a true philosophy of man’s place in relation to 
the larger life. 

That all beings are of equal value in the sight of God makes 
the child the centre of educational activity. Every child is of 
equal value in the eyes of the teacher and should be given the 
education best fitted to foster his development. Rousseau, 
Herbert Spencer, Froebel, and Montessori also supported the 
child-centred education but Christian education proper passes 
from being child-centred to being God-centred —‘to clothe the 
children with Christ’ (Romans XIII.14). Faith is the basis of the 
Christian Education which calls forth energizing or purifying 
power enabling men to strive hard in the fulfilment of what 
is for them the law of the higher nature. How very hard it is 
to recover this armour of Faith under present conditions in 
the West, is only too apparent. 

Sir Fred Clarke in that suggestive Report on ‘School and 
Life’, maintains that ‘a historical sense, and fairness of intellec- 
tual judgment, demand that the place be given in our educa- 
tion to all three elements (meaning thereby classical, scientific, 
and Christian traditions).’? There are many today who will 
disagree with this wide area of freedom and consider the busi- 
ness of education to initiate the child into the membership of 
God, for he sadly stands in need of sacramental nourishment. 
It is true that freedom has won many battles and brought man 
independence and rationality, but it has made man isolated. 


1 Matthew, xxv. 40. 7 
2 Sir Fred Clarke, School and Life, p. 85. 
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It is the purpose of Christian Education to illumine life as 
revelation. All new experiences are not merely discoveries or 
inventions, but also revelations, and impart humility which no 
scientific tradition can quench by denying man the intima- 
tions of immortality. 

There is no harm if we repeat the basic truth of Christianity 

as the recognition of the value of man. The entire New Testa- 
ment is based on the teaching that there is in man a richer and 
nobler existence. He has spiritual super-existence through 
knowledge and love. The love and respect due to human per- 
sonality is entirely independent of the services that the indi- 
vidual contributes to society. Worthy of respect is he who can 
contribute much, but worthy of respect is also the person who 
is a passive member of society. So is even the personality of a 
criminal or the young delinquent! The main educational 
principle involved in Christian Education is the ideal of 
human Personality. 
_ This notion of personality involves that of wholeness and 
independence. True education strives to develop the image of 
God in all men, but religion turns to God and thus can recog- 
nize His image reflected in all His children. A person possesses 
great dignity because he is in intimate contact with the realm 
of being and with God, and it is only then that he can attain 
perfect fulfilment. Thus what is important to the educator is a 
respect for'the soul as well as for the body of the child, the sense 
of his innermost essence and internal resources, and a sort 
of sacred and loving attention to his mysterious identity 
which is a hidden thing no techniques can reach. What matters 
most in the educational enterprise is a perpetual appeal to 
intelligence and free will in the young. 

Teachers more than any agencies must increase their faith 
this basic value of the Human Person, which-is the central 
teaching of Christ. Man can become a person, upon his being 
a member of society and while the human personality is not 
loved or esteemed only in accordance with the services that it 
renders society, nevertheless, the person finds his fulfilment 
by giving himself in the service of his fellowmen, to society. 
“Therefore to him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin’ (James IV. 17). This positive responsibility 
involves hard struggle (Timothy VI. 12). 


in 


M 
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If the true end of man’s being is the perfection of his nature, 
then it follows that the way to this end lies through the process 
which we call growth. Growth is determined in its manifesta- 
tions by the culture in and through which the growth takes 
place. This is a necessary condition of man ever becoming 
free in any positive sense at all. When we speak of man’s 
nature, we mean his universal nature, the nature which is 
common to ail men, the nature of man as man —the organized 
totality, the many-sided nature which justifies them all. It is 
the task of education to realise the potentialities of our common 
nature, 

Our work is to grow, and in the effort to grow, the forces 
and tendencies that make for growth come mainly from 
within ourselves. It is the true.Self of each of us. It follows that 
the nearer each of us gets to it, the nearer we are to the true 
Self of each of our fellow men; that the more closely we are 
able to identify ourselves with it, the more closely we are able 
to identify ourselves with each of our fellow men; that in 
realizing it, we are entering into, and becoming one with the 
real life of each of our fellow men. We are also entering into 
the life of the whole community of men. Thus we see the 
relation of the individual to the social order, in which relation- 
ship there is no place for tensions or dualism. 

The statement of Professor Hocking that ‘Education must 
produce the type and it must provide for growth beyond the 
type,’ must be examined in this context." The posing of the 
problem of self-perpetuation of an accepted social order and 
of the consequent split between the free personality and the 
life of society presupposes an antithesis between the indivi- 
dual and society. The question which is based on this con- 
ception of separation seems to be, to what extent we, may 
build, having as a foundation the individual or society. ‘In 
a human commonwealth, freedom and authority are necessary 
by virtue of the nature of things—a common good which is 
desired by each component of the body politic, in so far as he 
is a part of it and which is to flow back upon each one. 
This is the idea of the whole organic and real freedom. On 


1 See W. E. Hocking, Man and the State, Yale, 1946; and further elucidation in 
Sir Fred Clarke’s, Education and the Social Change. 
2 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Cross Roads, p. 99. 
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the other hand, if education is immersed in a given culture 
and conveys it to youth, it produces in actual fact an average 
-cultural type. Biological and sociological bases are good when 
society is stable and the communication of the type is of a 
high order as envisaged in Plato’s Republic. That the very 
-basis of common life and common fellowship may find expres- 
sion in education, the values in question should be carefully 
elucidated and insisted upon. f 

It is clear that the personal also implies the community, be- 
cause no human being can come to his full personal stature in 
isolation. Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys argues that ‘the growth of 
personality is in fact a social experience, and the highest acti- 
vities of man, such as moral conduct, are meaningless apart 
from relations with other persons. Individuality and community 
in the sense of the fulfilment of the self and the service of the 
common good, are both valid ends of conduct, which in 
actual experience are always found to conflict more or less 
with each other, but which, notwithstanding that universal 
experience of tension, man believes to be ideally reconcilable.”! 

Love which is commensurate with life has many phases. 
One is the sense of belonging to the community, of sharing 
in its life. The significance of persons which is necessary for a 
relationship of love between persons, cannot he proclaimed in 
isolation. Man’s assertion of himself as a cultural, a political 
and an economic man, is the result of a false estimate of man’s 
status. The crux of the matter lies in the fact that each must be 
aware of the others, as those whom he may not exploit or 
enslave to his own purpose but whom he can meet, enjoying 
co-operative activities, or at a higher level, communion of 
spirit. The relation of things, of persons, is not merely some- 
thing on a single plane; there is the relation to that which is 
behind and beyond. This significant human being enters into 
relation with the totality of things, with a status not given by 
that totality; that is to say, he enters it as a free being, and 
thereby fulfils his highest purpose. 

It is the natural effluence of Christ’s Personality which, in his 
feeling of relatedness to all creatures, good and sinful, cannot 
help but spend itself and let them participate in its own riches. 
‘I came that ye may have life and have it more abundantly.’ 

1M. V. C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, Ch. II, p. 11. 
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Christian education thus becomes actively religious, providing 
for the growth of man in his totality. It is this type of self- 
knowledge that is the gain of the ultimate security of man. 
Reinhold Niebuhr has said that ‘the truest knowledge of self is 
an achievement of a wisdom rooted in humility and of a 
humility founded in a contest, not between the intelligible 
self and the sensible self, between the rational and the impulsive 
self, but betwéen the self and the ultimate self who judges every 
false completion in history and completes every incomplete- 
ness.’+ 

For the Christian educator, neither the cause nor the goal of 
education is to be found in the striving for any external effect, 
however good and important it may be for society, but first 
ofall in a profound respect for every human soul which deserves 
our care, because it needs salvation and shares with us in the 
community with the Father, as proclaimed by Christ. The 
Christian teacher should approach the classroom as the altar — 
to educate the children for the Kingdom of Heaven. “There- 
fore speak I to them in parables: because they seeing, see 
not; and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand.’ 
This means submitting ourselves to be judged by God’s 
standards, not judging God by our standards. It is the man— 
not the subject that proclaims the message. ‘Christian living is 
the personal assimilation of the principles of the teaching of 
Christ, an assimilation largely induced by imaginative contact 
with the personality of Jesus—and a re-expression of them in 
ways appropriate to the individual circumstances of place and 
time. Christian living is individual and it is creative.’* 

‘There will never be Christian education in England till 
the nation has been told what the faith is, in the language of 
today and in relation to their real spiritual needs.’ That is the 
verdict of Canon Spencer Leeson. The inspiration for such a 
communication must be the Great Teacher who said of 
Himself, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 


1 Reinhold Niebuhr, Modern Education and Human Values, Vol. II, p. 41. 


2 L. A. Reid, Preface to Faith, p. 199. 
3 Spencer Leeson, Christian Education, p. 220. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE DYNAMICS OF SECULAR HUMANISM 
IN THE WEST 


“God of our fathers! What is man, 
That thou towards him with hand so various — 
Or might I say contrarious?— 
Temperest thy providence through his short course.” 
Mitton (Samson Agonistes) 


NE of the most fascinating chapters in our survey of 
( ‘Testament of the West’, is provided by what we 


choose to call the ‘Battle of the Deep’—The revolt of 

man against all forms of life which directly or indirectly deny 
the use of man’s rational power. From the recognition of the 
truth embodied in the saying that ‘the measure of all is God’, 
man turned his attention to consider the truth of ‘man as the 
measure of all things.’ Man-centred and: God-centred 
standards gave rise to conflicting views of Reality. The keynote 
of the two fundamental standards can be understood in the 
works of the two great voices of Europe: 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 

How infinite in faculty!...In action, how like an angel! 

So said Shakespeare, while Dante in Divine Comedia ex- 
claimed, ‘In His Will, lies our Peace. So deeply has educa- 
tional thinking to take into consideration the balancing of these 
tensions. 

Geographical exploration, momentous discovery of the 
scientific method, and the intellectual revolutions gave the 
impression of immensity and variety in the Universe and 
tradition was overpowered by the demands of knowledge 
expanding in all directions. The progress of science speeded on 
a new order of harmony and toleration. It certainly upset the 
medieval hierarchic order of being and man lost his faith in 
the things that are eternal. We shall look at Secular Humanism 
not as a system but rather as a temper and attitude of mind of 
the modern world. It is not a new sectarian development of 
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any traditional religion nor a revision of an old philosophy, 
but an effort to find a way of life that will give meaning, 
beauty, and direction to living under the conditions of 
modernity. 

In the West, ever since the dissolution of the medieval syn- 
thesis after the 14th century, invisible currents have been car- 
rying man with hardly measurable power towards humanism. 
The logic of the verification was pursued relentlessly in wrest- 
ing more conquests of nature. Applied sciences were transform- 
ing the economy of farms and sleepy villages into the vast, 
interlocking, inter-dependent mechanism of industry, finance, 
and trade, before which man stood awed, bewildered, fearful 
of the future. In place of the unity of knowledge in its concern 
with man and God, which gave a sense of purpose and direction 
to the western world in the Middle Ages, we get knowledge 
proposed as a hypothesis. It could only be checked indirectly 
through its deductive consequences. Scientific and religious 
theories of the Secular Humanists thus lacked finality and ab- 
solute certainty. ° 

The most characteristic and persistent element of Secular 
Humanism is its emphasis on human reason. The proper 
excellence of man is found in his reason. This confidence in 
human reason is integrally related to a new confident sense of 
controlling ‘liaison’ with the new ‘nature’, which is the object 
of the developing empirical sciences. It must be one with the 
mind of the thinking man. This is true generally, because it is 
discoverable by reason, and reason can only discover what is 
akin to it. Rational man isat home in a world increasingly seen 
in itself and scientifically proved to be rational. Such is the 
classic temper of Secular Humanism, which descends into the 
common ways of man, and brings to him the material benefits 
which Science has made available today for men to live under 
the ‘perpetual smile of modernity’. Intoxicated by his success 
in the control of physical nature, man forgets to look above for 
the ‘heavens to declare the glory of God’. Thus slowly yet 
surely is being established the Kingdom of Man which extols 
the ‘dignity of the individual human mind and its right 
through unaided reason to solve every problem, moral, meta- 
physical and religious.’* “Unaided? is the key word here, 


1 L. A. Reid, The Rediscovery of Belief, p. 14. 
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because it is on that issue that the religious Humanism which 
we have been examining in the Eastern and Western spheres 
joins hands, and separates fundamentally from Secular 
Humanism. 


ment of the West in her “Adventure of Ideas” One thing is 
clear. There is certainly wider freedom of the intellect, which 
has given western man comprehensive concepts of freedom, 
in the ideas and ideals of democratic political government, in 
the striking advances in the exact sciences, and in the Marxian 
economic freedom, so that he has enough food to eat and work 
to do. This is how the East would view the positive adventure 
in Knowledge of the dynamic West. The humanist considers 


harmonious adjustment between desires and the objects 
desired. This is the matrix of Secular Humanism. 


This was a laudable move and a reaction against the 
1M. L. Jacks, Modern Trends in Education, Ch, VI. 
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undue stress on three R’s for the primary school child, and it 
led to the mastery of the essential skills which resulted in 
economic efficiency. For Rousseau ‘everything is good as it 
comes from the hand of the author of nature.’ As the preserva- 
tion and fostering of ‘natural liberty’ in the individual, aiming 
at the efficiency of the human being as an individual, was the 
final objective. of Rousseau and the Secular Humanists, they. 
aimed to put the efficiency of the creative man first. This 
curious complex of the Modern: Man is analyzed with preci- 
sion by Erich Fromm in The Fear of Freedom. ‘This fear of 
isolation’, says Fromm, ‘so powerful in man, is the cause of so 
much fear and submission —fear of his insignificance overcome 
by a sense of belonging somewhere and thus giving meaning to 
his life.” 

That everything depended on man’s own effort and efficiency 
was the basis of the humanistic attitude. Humanism was 
powerful in that it gathered unto itself the warm, human 
qualities of the classics, the ethical idealism of democracy, and 
the knowledge of science. It puts forward a world view 
common to all men in all cultures who follow the findings of 
the sciences regarding the Universe and Man. Its ideals 
emerge from an analysis of the actual situations in which men 
live, and its close-at-hand values are the solutions of the 
practical problems of actual living. Its programme consists 
of the manifold, effective, scientific techniques for leading 
human desires to safe social fulfilment, for translating ideals 
into the actuality of behaviour. 

While the humanist waits for the sciences to enlarge the 
circle of man’s knowledge, pushing it outward against the 
encroaching dark, he prefers to work and live in the light of 
the earth, rather than speculate about the unknown. For the 
present, it is enough for him to know that man’s knowledge 
may make of man’s world a place of beauty and joy and peace. 
Today is his; the task is his; no rumblings of future doom can 
discourage or frustrate him as the creative master of his 
destiny on the earth. His sense of self-sufficiency prompts the 
humanist to assume ultimate responsibility for changing human 
nature and the world. It is his heroic belief that human 
techniques can set right what compensatory faith in eternal ` 


1 E. Fromm, The Fear of Freedom, p. 17. 
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decrees and life everlasting has failed to achieve for ages. 
If the social order that man hopes to enjoy is to be brought 
into being, it must be built by man, with man, for man. Such 
an assertion has a thrill of adventure in it. Realizing that the 
only real security that man has ever had, has been in the warm 
enfoldment of the natural and human environment, the 
scientific humanist forecasts a time when the progressive 
mastery of material and the perfecting of his social order may 
provide him, in an ordered world society, with an actual guide, 
guardian, and happiness of fulfilment. 

For the most part, the secularist deals with his problems by 
widening the imagination of man and by creating inter-human 
relationships on the basis of sharing and participation tech- 
niques. By the development of an internalized authority, self- 
discipline—a fragment of man dominates another fragment 
of his self and is indirectly governed by the social demands of 
acceptance or rejection. In developing a capacity for inter- 
group relationships, man’s urge for the realization of his 
potentialities finds fulfilment. George Murdoch in The Common 
Denominator of Cultures urges the following conclusions which 
we may do well to quote here: “The principal conclusion 
has been that the common denominator of cultures is to be 
sought in the factors governing the acquisition of all habitual 
behaviour, including that which is socially shared...To the 
extent that these conclusions prove valid, one brick will have 
been added to the scientific edifice of the future, in which 
anthropological and psychological theory will be united in a 
broader science of human behaviour, ’1 

Secular Humanists turn to science for greater reliability and 
objectivity in the determination of Educational Aims. They 
are so intent upon discovering the conditioning factors which 
determine human behaviour—how the mind works amidst 
the varying conditions of nature—that they are in danger of 
losing sight of the capacity of man to transcend both the flux 
of time and nature, and even himself in the final fulfilment of 
self-realization. Aims of education are considered valuable because 
of their power to Satisfy human wants and they are not desired because 
they are intrinsically valuable. Is there not a scientific necessity to 


1 George P. Murdock, ‘The Common 


Denominat °, The Science 
of Man in the World Crisis, ed. Ralph Linto coe Aa eee, 
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select some standard by which to evaluate behaviour if we are 
to make our evaluations objective and scientific ? 

The aims of Education have been moving in the direction 
of finding a golden mean between the individual and his 
relationship to the social order. The return to a social emphasis 
in educational aims is justified by the secularists as a reaction 
against unlimited fostering of the free development of indi- 
viduality and as a result of living in an epoch of world crisis, 
whence it becomes necessary in the defence of Democracy to 
rally the morale of the people by making ‘group-survival, the 
focus of both formal and informal educational aims.’ The 
practice of Education enables the schools to be responsive to a 
changing social order. Education thus gradually turned away 
from religious direction and classical bias and welcomed the 
social direction. Education ceased to be synonymous with the 
acquisition of knowledge and identified itself with the good life 
of the community. 

Education is thus conceived to be a force which makes for 
cooperation in place of conflict, and in that sense is a valuable 
specific aim. “The teacher’s aim is not to educate his pupils in 
the abstract, but for life in an existing society.’* While fully 
admitting that there is a great need to mobilize social ends of 
the schools under the modern conditions, it has been held with 
Rousseau that education brings dividends materially—that 
children are a nation’s greatest asset—through the fullest 
development of the individual. It has been increasingly held 
out, especially after the Second World War, that national 
prosperity is closely dependent on education. An efficient 
school promotes a better community because it will consist 
of responsible, co-operative citizens. 

In the recognition of the work of each individual as an 
intelligent and cooperative citizen, there is every chance of 
not paying equal attention to the child as a human being with 
emotional as well as intellectual potentialities to be developed. 
Emphasis on the aspect of man as a social being may lead to 
overlooking the fact that some ideals which form the basis of 
our way of life have survived the ages, and that the final core of 
the self is something that is eternal and beyond all environ- 


1 John S. Bruebacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 22. 
* Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, p. 56. 
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mental or sociological influences. It cannot be denied that the 
lack of a comprehensive sociological orientation and education 
in ‘awareness’ in social affairs, is a serious defect, but the 
awareness of personal and group experiences alone will not by 
any means constitute a supreme end of education. To seek to 
present a pattern of reasonable adjustment under the pressure 
of changing events as a major directive of education is a 
penetrating searchlight on the style of life, dear to the Scientific 
Humanists. 

We affirm that without experience, values are meaningless, 
and without values, experiences are purposeless. Human 
values are the same in so far as there is a common core of 
human experience in whatever time or place. Each person has 
to experience afresh these values for himself, though their 
expression will be conditioned by his cultural background. 


CHAPTER 16 


JOHN DEWEY AND THE EXPERIMENTALIST 
OUTLOOK 


“Unless we can agree on what values of life are, we clearly can have 
no goal ih education, and if we have no goal, the discussion of 
methods is merely futile.” 


between the human person and the mind of man, 

made people deeply aware of the need for a general 
education of man. The change from the compartmental 
concept to the general concept of education and social effici- 
ency as an educational norm received enthusiastic support 
everywhere. “Education ought to go on for life...the aim of 
the school is not only to impart ready-made knowledge but to 
enable us to leatn more efficiently from life itself? We shall 
now proceed to consider the expression of these pragmatic 
trends in the aims of education formulated by John Dewey. 

It is possible to think of the relation between education and 
philosophical thinking as aninter-action— philosophy deriving 
some of its insights from educational experience and reflection 
upon educational issues, and educational theories deriving 
some of their generalizations from broader philosophical conclu- 
sions. Professor Dewey developed his philosophy out of serious 
and consistent thinking about education, while Mahatma 
Gandhi developed his Basic Scheme of Education from deter- 
mined meditation on basic philosophic questions. 

We should have some idea of Pragmatism if we are to under- 
stand the educational philosophy of John Dewey. William 
James maintained the thesis that the greater part of philosophic 
problems are of such a nature that they are not susceptible of 
decisive evidence one way or the other. So he claimed the 
right of a man to choose his beliefs. In man, so the pragmatist 
argues, there is an urge to act. His actions and their results 
change, according to his beliefs. In order to discover the proofs 
which will be the intellectual justification of certain beliefs — 

1J. T. Adams, The Epics of America, Little Brown, Boston, 1931, p. 407. 

2 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, Kegan Paul, pp. 54-5. 
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belief in God for instance —it is necessary to begin to act in 
accordance with this belief. The affirmation of certain beliefs 
can be justified by means of the nature of their consequences 
or by the differences which these beliefs make in existence. The 
meaning of truth in general is determined by its consequences. 
“The Pragmatic attitude,’ says Dewey, ‘consists in looking away 
from First things, Principles, and of looking towards last things, 
fruits, consequences, facts. It is therefore in submitting concep- 
tions to the control of experience, in the process of verifying 
them, that one finds examples of what is called truth. Truth 
means verification.” 

Dewey maintained that a theory corresponded to the facts, 
because it leads to the facts which are its consequences by the 
intermediary of experience. The emphasis is on the consequent 
phenomena and not upon the antecedent phenomena —upon 
the possibilities of action, and this change in point of view is 
significant for our purpose. Dewey’s standpoint should be 
considered in the background of American social reconstruction 
and of the social conflicts which came from the interaction of 
the forces of Science, Democracy, and Industry. Life before 
him metamorphosed so fast that it was difficult to hold to the 
belief in the unchanging reality of the spirit and not matter. 
General ideas were the basis for organizing future observations 
and experiences. Thus Dewey formulated his theory of the 
value of consequences, where prominence was given not to the 
past but to the future. He believed that the universe was still 
in the process of becoming and therefore reason or thought in 
its general sense had a real though limited function —a creative 
and constructive function. 
_ In Dewey’s words, ‘Instrumentalism (a type of Pragmatism) 
1s an attempt to constitute a precise logical theory of concepts 
of judgments and inferences in their various forms by consider- 
ing primarily how thought functions in the experimental 
determinations of future consequences. It aims to constitute 
a theory of the general forms of conception and reasoning and 
not of this or that particular judgment or concept related to its 
own content’? Perception: and conception of the world of 

1John Dewey, ‘The Development of American Pragmatism’, Twentieth 
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sensible objects are not the cumulative products of particular 
experience but spontaneous variations (biological) which are 
maintained because of their applicability to concrete experi- 
ences. It is not the origin of a concept; it is its application 
which becomes the criterion of its value and this according 
to Dewey is the whole of Pragmatism in embryo.t 

Reading Dewey’s classic works like Democracy and Education 
and Experience and Education, we get the impression that 
reflection to him was an indirect response to the environ- 
ment, and its function was a prospective control of the condi- 
tions of its environment. The function of intelligence was 
therefore not that of copying the objects of the environment, 
but rather of taking account of the way in which more effective 
and more profitable relations with these objects may be 
established in the future. 

There is a great deal to be said for the pragmatic view of 
education. ‘Given a careful definition of what is meant by 
“working? and a proviso that the cases concerned are those 
where we do not really know the truth, there is no need to 
quarrel with the doctrine in this region.’ Bertrand Russell thus 
points out the merit in Pragmatism. “Truth is a property 
of belief and beliefs are psychical events. Moreover their 
relation to facts does not have the schematic simplicity which 
logic assumes.’? No doubt, we regard Pragmatism as a reaction 
against the undue stress of Aristotelian first principles and 
traditional weight of the past; that philosophic thinkers of 
this school of thought made a point of departure from where 
the traveller set out, to look ahead into the future. But for that 
reason, we should not overlook the sinister side of Pragmatism 
in practice. We have been consistently pointing out in our 
previous sections that utility alone cannot be the test of Truth. 
The most important thing for us is not so much to transform the 
world as first to understand tt. 

The truth of God does not change; only our ideas of it may 
change according to the moods of our times. If spontaneous 
variations are maintained, because of their applicability to 
concrete experiences, then we may in turn ask that ‘applica- 
tion’ cannot function in vacuo, but draw from the cumulative 


1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, Macmillan 1916, p. 192. 
2 Bertrand Russell, Philosophy of the Twentieth Century, p. 234. 
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products of experience and therefore the knowledge aim cannot 
be repudiated for the experimental aim. Pragmatism says 
that truth is what pays in the way of beliefs. Granted that 
truth is a matter of degree and is a property of purely human 
occurrences namely beliefs, it still does not follow that the 
degree of truth possessed by a belief, depends upon purely 
human conditions. Man-made truths certainly are interesting 
but their scope is very limited.1 

We shall now proceed to examine Dewey’s objectives in 
education from his writings: ‘The new philosophy of education 
is an experimental philosophy. All experiences cannot be 
educative...The traditional education gave pupils experi- 
ences but not of the right type... The business of the educator 
is to set a kind of experience which while being agreeable 
promotes having desirable future experiences. The central 
problem of an educator based upon experience is to select the 
kind of present experiences that live fruitfully and creatively in 
subsequent experiences. The continuity of experience is the 
philosophy of Educative Experience. It is held that education 
is a development within, by, and for Experience. . .Education 
by, of, and for Experience. .. Thus a fully integrated per- 
sonality exists only when successive experiences are integrated. 
Thus continuity and interaction provide the measure of the 
educative significance, and value of an experience.’? Thus 
Experience constituted the means and goal of Education. 

Education, Dewey affirmed, must be directed towards social 
efficiency. To use the classic phrase of his, ‘the child’s educa- 
tion is life itself.’ His growth is cumulative, each state of 
development being the springboard for the next. The process 
of education is one of continuous adjustment and the child is 
the centre of education. As the active core of the whole learning 
process, the growing child must select and reorganize his 
cultural heritage, to suit his needs in a changing world. This 
1s at once the strength and the weakness of Dewey’s view 
point. The responsibility of selection falls on the child and the 
standard of selection is regulated by his needs! Educationists 
in the East will view with suspicion this experimental 


1 For reference see-G. H. Thompson, Modern Philoso i 
I - H. Thompson, h , London. 
ey ; and R. R. Rusk, The Philosophical Basis of Educa 028, Pa 7981 j 
Jobn Dewey, Experience and Education, pp. 12-15. ° 3 
3 Education Today, Foreword by John Dewey, N.Y., 1920. 
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imperative. But Dewey’s faith remains unshaken. ‘The art 
of giving shape to human powers and adapting them to social 
service is the supreme art of education.”! 

In the thought-provoking book Interest and Effort in 
Education, he discusses the nature of creative activity. Self- 
expressive activity must be guided and directed. It leads to 
adventure and discovery undertaken and shared with one’s 
fellows —to train children to useful cooperative living.2 Dewey 
believes that through participation in activities involving social 
relationships, the individual powers are developed. He develops 
the theme of education as social direction, social control, and 
social sense in many of his educational works. He stresses 
three motives of human activity: viz. affection for the child, 
social direction, and scientific inquiry, and urges that they 
should be integrated for the realization of freed intelligent 
action. 

Thus, for Dewey, Education is a social process and it cannot 
be separated from the total character and tasks of Society. The 
more the child feels that the school is an institution in which 
he can grow and work in connection with natural tasks such 
. as life requires, the happier and more productive he will be. 

When the school has become a microcosm of Society, then the 
child will find himself in concrete, social situations which will 
motivate him more effectively than mere verbal knowledge or 
external discipline will. So education ‘is a process of living’ and 
notya preparation for future living. Education ‘must be con-, 
ceived as a continuing reconstruction of* experience; the 
process and the goal of education are one and the same thing. 
The dynamic and social character of education is clearly 
emphasized, and a new approach is given to the handling of 
method and subject matter. The teacher is no longer compelled 
to determine the procedure of his lesson at home and then to 
convey it to the child according to schedule. However, method 
is to be understood as a way of ordering the total development 
of the child’s powers and interest. We are not concerned here 
with the shifting of the accent of educational methods from 
the acquisition of subject matter to the interest and activities 


> 


1 John ‘Dewey, My Pedagogic Greed. =. a 
2 Interest and Effort in Education, Ch. ‘Unified versus Divided Activity’. 
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of the pupils. We are more concerned with an understanding 
of his educational thought. 

According to Dewey, human life is best described as an 
experimental process and the best method of living is the 
pragmatic method. This is possible only in social cooperation, 
and thinking itself is a by-product of action. He stresses the 
functional account of experience: ‘ 

“What is a thing for? What's its use? Action must precede 
knowledge. .. Whatever knowledge we possess has result- 
ed from our activities, our efforts to survive. Only that 
which has been organized into our dispositions so as to 
enable us to adapt our environment to our needs and to 
adapt our aims and desires to the situations in which we 
exist is really knowledge.’1 
Thus he makes it very clear that aims give direction to present 
action; they are its motivation, and at the end of the actions 
are its standards by which the result is judged. ‘The educational 
process has no end beyond itself; it is its own end.’ 


THE Pracmatic View or EDUCATION 


Dewey’s insistence that Education is its own aim is a 
necessary reaction against the view of education as a prepara- 
tion for maturity. His work offers one of the most helpful means 
of understanding the functioning of the human mind within 
a society of people who want to communicate with one another 
and to preserve their security. Dewey’s work encourages an 
experimental and scientific attitude. It is a great corrective of 
false ideologies and it shows what men can achieve if they 
rely on their reason and courage instead of clinging to their 
prejudice. Just as we cannot appreciate Plato without the 
background of the decaying Athenian Republic of the fourth 
century, so also the historical significance of Dewey can only be 


fully understood against that of the forces of life and the frontier 


spirit of America at the beginning of this century — that is — we 
know so little of the infini 


te, the absolute, and the eternal and 
so let us dare contemplate on immediate responsibilities in the 
finite and the concrete. Theodore Brameld pays this tribute to 
Dewey: “Most of his life has been devoted. to expressing the 
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meaning of a culture distinguished by virtues peculiarly 
liberal in quality: by practical-mindedness and initiative, by 
confidence in the capacity of men to solve their own problems 
through their own creative intelligence, by respect both for 
individual freedom and social intercourse, above all by tolerant, 
experimental adventuresomeness.’* 

The underlying theory of Knowledge, according to Dewey, 
emphasized the part played by problems which originated in ac- 
tive situations in the development of thought and also the neces- 
sity of testing thought by action, if thought was to pass over into 
knowledge. The only place in which a comprehensive theory 
of knowledge can receive an active test is in the process of 
education. The task of philosophy, to Deweyis not to find out’ 
how we know the world but how to control and _improve-it. 
By the experimental procedure of probing into his complex 
social problems, man can hope to build an efficient social life. 
To control the process of change, man must rely on his creative 
intelligence. ‘We need now to build social intelligence to 
enable man to grapple more effectively with these resistant 
social problems, says Kilpatrick, the faithful interpreter of 
John Dewey. š 

The effective condition of the integration of all divided 
purposes and conflicts of beliefs is, according to Dewey, the 
realization that intelligent action is the ultimate resource of 
mankind in every field, Learning is the process of adjusting 
and readjusting oneself to a dynamic environment—a process 
which, to be effectively intelligent, must be motivated by vital 
interests of growing children in their own surroundings. Thus 
learning is in direct relation to living, and character building 
and the school is a place in which the best possible living shall 
go on. ‘It is self-directing personalities that we try to build, the 
kind that can carry forward life more successfully in a develop- 
ing world. Such a world calls for the experimental outlook and 
an experimentally directed education.’® 

We certainly realize the fact that it is not sufficient to pay lip 
service to the Universality of Truth, if it cannot be experienced 


1 Theodore Brameld, Ends and Means in Education, Harper, 1950, pp. 33-4. 
2 eThe Experimentalist Outlook’ by W. H. Kilpatrick, The Year Book XLI, 
Pt. I, The National Society for the Study of Education—Philosophies of Educa- 
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in daily life and while we feel that creativity in subsequent 
experiences is not possible without resorting to some kind 
of reflection, Dewey himself in his later publications made 
it clear that ‘the reality of ideal ends and values in their 
authority over us is an undoubted fact’. It is not his fault that 
success as the measurement of education has been overdone 
by his votaries, as also the cultivation of vocatjonalism. The 
scientific attitude in educational experimentation is admitted, 
in most circles, to be the greatest positive merit of Dewey’s 
Educational Philosophy. The deepest motive in his life was to 
make man and his country and the world better and no one 
can read all his prolific works on education without realizing 
how deeply and continuously this aim occupies his thoughts 
and energies. 

Without committing ourselves to the pragmatic conception 
that knowing is the prelude to doing, thought is secondary to 
action, we welcome the contribution of Pragmatism, in so far 
as it emphasizes the insufficiency of merely theoretical exposi- 
tion in the classroom and the necessity for the pupil to work 
out the practical application of a principle. Bertrand Russell 
in his Essay on Education expressed the need for the right 
relationship between the useful in education and disinterested 
knowledge. ‘The divorce of knowledge from life is regrettable, 
although during school years, it is not wholly avoidable. Where 
it is hardest to avoid, there should be occasional talks about 
the utility of the knowledge in question — taking “utility” in a 
„very broad sense... There is much knowledge which seems 
to me valuable on its own account, quite apart from any use to 
which it is capable of being put. And I should not wish to 
encourage the young to look too closely for an ulterior purpose 
in all knowledge; disinterested curiosity is natural to the young 
and it is a very valuable quality. It is only where it fails that I 
should appeal to the desire for skill such as can be exhibited 
in practice. Each motive has its place but neither should be 
allowed to push the other aside. 

Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys is of the Opinion that the writings 
of John Dewey illustrate the relativism of modern thinking. 
“In Dewey’s view, the needs of the individual have meaning 


1 John Dewey, A Common Faith, Yale Uni . P. 
2 Bertrand Russell, On Education, Pp. 1923. > 1934, p. 44. 
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‘only in relation to the needs of Society and vice versa.. .It 
offers no escape from an endless reciprocal reference unless we 
| can postulate some absolute good which determines the norm 
‘ of both individual and Society.’ Critics of ‘Deweyism’ generally 
pose the question, ‘What will happen to civilization if it be- 
comes gradually convinced that it has no mooring in a deeper 
dimension and no relation to anything by which it may judge 
itself?’ It is difficult for us to understand why a living faith 
in transcendental values should impede us from ever new 
activity and from considering learning and teaching as of the 
nature of an adventure, an experience. A disregard of the, 
spiritual dignity of man on the assumption of biological or | 
sociological standards of life cannot satisfy man, who will 
sooner or later wish to know for what ends he uses his instru- 


ments. 


1 M. V. C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, pp- 63-4. 


CHAPTER 17 


AN APPRAISAL OF SCIENTIFIC HUMANISTIC 
EDUCATION 


“Great things are done when men and mountains cneet— 
This is not done by jostling in the street.” 
—BLAKE 


pre-eminently, that man is divided against his own self. 

In his laudable attempts to be ‘free’, he has lost his 
unity. Secular Humanism has to be appraised against the 
general attitude of secularism in science and scientific methods. 
Northrop concludes his analysis of the meaning of western 
civilization in these lines: ‘To realize that, for the most part, 
the good in the West has been identified with the inferred 
theoretically and scientifically formulated factor in Knowledge, 
and that our conception of this factor changes, because of the 
indirect method of its verification, with the advent of new 
empirical information, is not merely to grasp the meaning of 
western civilization and to understand the revolutionary 
character of its evolution but also to appreciate the reason for 
the conflict of Utopias which constitutes the ideological pro- 
blems of our time.’1 

Sense and reason, in collaboration with each other, do give 
us knowledge of the world. It is the task of science to organize 


F our study of Secular Humanism, one fact stands out 


this knowledge. But, to argue that there is no knowledge other 


than that which science can organize, and that the business 
of philosophy is only to sum up the results of science and to 
serve as its co-ordinator is to labour under a prejudice which 
does not become respectable just because it goes under the name 
of science. One of the marks of western civilization is intel- 
lectualism, the spirit of science. It has enabled man to master 
nature, and to build, as Francisco Romero says, ‘a technique 
based on the effective behaviour and relations of things per- 
ceptible and calculable...a rational and critical technique 
which replaces the technique based on traditional practices.’ 


1 F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, pp. 310-11. 
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The spirit of science has freed the mind from many an irra- 
tional fear, and infused into it a courage and confidence which 
have transformed it into an effective instrument for solving 
several of the mysteries of nature and for making nature serve 
the purpose of man. A scientific civilization has thus come to 
stay. 

While we ought to feel grateful for the benefits of science, 
we cannot forget that science has also produced terrible wea- 
pons of destruction. There is something seriously lacking in a 
civilization built on science alone. Everyone realizes that at the 
present there is a revolt of the product against the producer, 
a revolt of the means against the ends. Professor A. V. Hill; 
an eminent scientist of Great Britain, says, ‘In fact, every 
technical advance, every scientific or medical discovery 
brought with it human problems to solve,—moral, social, 
political, or esthetic. To imagine that scientific and technical 
progress alone can solve all the problems that beset mankind 
is to believe in magic, and magic of the unattractive kind that 
denies a place to the human spirit.” 

A scientific culture is not an order which integrates every 
side of human life in a living spiritual community. We fully 
admit that we cannot dispense with the scientific method but 
should we not try to understand its limitations also? It cannot 
determine purposes. It is not a union so much as a harmonious 
balance between the two forces that can integrate life. Secu- 
larized scientific culture should not be looked upon as a body 
without a soul, and religion as a separate existence of the spirit 
without a body. 

In the world of today, secul 

| positive gains. It has continued to 


| politically, and economically too, as 
which alone, we believe, can free man spiritually. The East 


and West had developed the genuine religious outlook which 
has always understood existence as constituted by an eternal 
world behind and related to the temporal world; the process 
which marks everything in the created order is to be given 


a purpose, by reference to an abiding, transcendent source 
of being which is at the same time immanent. Whitehead 


evan, ‘Western Civilization and Vedantic Culture’, 


ar culture has achieved many 
free man mentally, socially, 
put it has left out religion 


1 See Dr. T. M. P. Mahad 
The Call Divine, May 1954. 
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narrow utilitarian schemes, with its undue emphasis on practice 
and the neglect of cultural activities. Professor Ulich confirms 
this view. “The uselessness and the danger of all progress in 
knowledge without a corresponding increase in our respon- 
ibility for the dignity of man, show ‘us that education and 
Uitte cannot dispense with transcendent values.’! 

The decisive question in this age of widening tensions, 
is whether we shall find religion again and through it a right 
appreciation of man, or whether the process of detaching man 
from the totality of the Universe will go still further? The 
question of religion is, therefore, much more momentous than 
we generally suppose, and the solution of the conflict between 
intellect and religious tradition is of crucial importance. We 
are convinced that the objective must be to instil into our general 
education, a spirit that will open the way for a religious outlook upon 
the world. It should lead us to the creation of an attitude 
of mind which, whatever the final answer may be, is at least 
reverent towards the greatness of the Universe and deeply 
aware of man’s dependence upon it. No education is complete 
if it fails to create an attitude of reverence in the student. 
‘Pure secularism regards religious loyalties as outmoded forms 
of culture, which will gradually disappear with the general 
extension of enlightened good will. It looks forward to the 
cultural unification of the community upon the basis of a 
“common faith” embodied in the characteristic “credos” of 
bourgeois liberalism.’? Secularization of culture is an inade- 

~ quate answer for,the ultimate questions about the meaning of 
life. 

The Christian humanist analyzes the secularist attitude and 
finds that it fails to take account of the inherent evil in man; 
or while it recognizes its existence, Secular Humanism sets 
out to cure it, by applying increased scientific knowledge about 
environment, abilities of the mind, and other factors. It is 
because of its restlessness in this direction that very often it 
sounds the note of despair. It fails to recognize that unaided by 
the infinite grace of God, man cannot attain salvation. “The 
inherent dialectic of secularism recoils from the spectacle of 


1 Robert Ulich, Fundamentals 
tional Philosophy, 1940, p. 327. 


soos Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, 1945, 
p. 90. j 
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evil, devastation, and suffering and is overwhelmed by frustra- 
tion. Finally to put enjoyment first is to reverse the order of 
nature and to make enjoyment supreme is, inall kinds of ways, 
a perversion.’+ 

The Upanishads in referring to the Transcendent Being said 
—Neti, Neti’—That which is ‘not itself in process,’ is yet the 
origin of all things and their destinies. The Bhagavad-Gita 
referred to it thus: ‘In Him alone, seek thy refuge, with all thy 
heart.’ Arjuna’s answer is most apposite: ‘I stand secure, my 
doubts dispelled...I will do thy bidding.’ All this becomes 
self-evident truth as stated in the chapter on “The Testimony 
of the Orient.’ The Scriptures speak of the revelations of 
Truth by seers who have experienced the communion with 
the Divine Being and realized the Truth in their inward 
being. It is subject of course to verification down the ages, 
and the path of contemplation should enable each one of 
us to experience within ourselves the presence of the Supreme 
Being, who stands revealed in the Holy Scriptures. It is not 
depersonalized as the secularist attitude which retains the idea 
of purpose at work in Nature and History— that man can by 
perfecting his rational faculty come to know the cosmic purpose 
and find his fulfilment in acting in harmony with it. The 
necessity to transmit the best that has been thought of or 
recorded, which is a dynamic factor in Hindu Education, does 
not arise to the secularist, living on his relative plane of life. 

The potentiality of the Divine essence in Man can only be 
actualized in and through the Universe as he comes into 
relationship with created beings and Nature, and as he sees 
the spark of the Transcendent which is within him and in all 
objects around him. In this way, the East views the self-con- 
tained perfection, as the dilated egotism of man separated from 


his inner Self. To the retort of the secularist as to why the reli- 
o solve the problems, we reply that the 


gious view has failed t l reply 
n and human imperfection, is a fun- 


inherent frailty of ma 


damental truth. s: i 
The Christian was fixed upon Being and God with an 


objectivity and was transported with love to find unity outside 
himself and above himself. Man becomes reconciled with 
himself only on the cross. ‘Objectivity as the condition of unity, 


1 See L. A. Reid, The Rediscovery of Belief, Ch. XVIII, pp. 195-6. 
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affects the activity of the mind, so far as it is faithful to the 
object and therefore to the Creator, and the activity of love so 
far as it unites us to the principle of our being and our veritable 
whole. It is the relationship of “I—Thou”, flowing dialogis- 
tically, which was perfect in the Jesus at the Cross.*1 

In the West, when the ‘I’ got separated from the ‘Thou’, and 
monologue replaced the dialogue, then the assertion of self- 
sufficiency became potent. There was still the factor of objec- 
tivity, whose characteristic was the vast accumulation in 
knowledge of the cosmos. The more isolated the ‘I’? became 
from ‘Thov’, the more furious became the drive at efficiency 
and at the intellect to increase the self-sufficiency. Social belong- 
ing and inter-group relationships between man and man cannot be 
a blessing unless such relationships are touched at the centre by the “I 
and Thou’ between God and Man. 

In the East, man’s attention was fixed upon his being as 
the indwelling temple of the Supreme Being. The sanctity 
of man and the universal idea of Truth constituted the 
harmony of man. The great harmony is the harmony of 
enduring personalities whose Truth and Sanctity have the 
perfection of experienced quality. There is an inflow from the 
finite into the infinite and all activity becomes ‘detached from 
the fruits thereof.’? Freed from the Ego self, the inward self’s 
harmony reaches out to the greater harmony of the Infinite. 
It must be conceded then that education cannot be merely 
growth or constant adjustment or readjustment. 

Growth must relate to more than the individual life of the 
organism in this small world. Growth in life is man’s finite way 
of approaching the infinite. It belongs to the nature of living 
bodies to vary. In the growth of an organism, there is harmo- 
nious interchange and interplay between the living thing and 
its environment. There is development of life in Growth. The 
purpose of life in this context is what is known as Progress — 
the realization of an increasing complexity of organization 
towards further progress of the whole, towards an end which 
js hidden in the mists of the future. 

Thus the nature of living beings is bound up with the ideas of 
growth and development, the idea of adaptation to environment, 


1 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, p. 35. 
3 M. K. Gandhi, Bhagavad Gita: My Submission, Preface. 
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the idea of progress and purpose to which the whole creation 
moves. These express the nature of living beings, of plants and 
animals. Given the favourable conditions under which it can 
live freely, a living being will respond by adapting itself to the 
demands of life, by behaving in a way that furthers the develop- 
ment of life, the progress of the species, by acting spontaneously 
as a member, of the great community of life. Persons have 
individuality, but so do animals and plants. It is human nature 
alone to apprehend and enjoy a world that is outside ourselves, 
to live in communion with a world which is independent of us. 

That social purposes have a place, but a subordinate place 
in human life, is our answer to the Pragmatists. Human beings 
are neither bodies nor creatures of nature but are Persons, 
We are only persons through our relations with other persons. A man’s 
true significance does not lie in his work, in his service to Society, in his 
citizenship. It lies in being a man— growing into the likeness of an 
infinite ideal. Secularism cannot justify real faith in the spiritual 
destiny of man. The main stream of modern culture fails to 
understand for the most part the real difference between the 
knowledge and the conquest of self and the knowledge and 
conquest of nature. As we have seen, Dewey is on the quest for 
methods of ‘free cooperative inquiry’ which will place the social 
sciences on the same level as the natural sciences. 

In attributing the corruption of interest to human laziness, 
Dewey is pointing beyond the purely rational problem. “The 
fault would seem to lie within their character and not in their 
mind. The obvious fact that all human judgments which are 
concerned with the estimate by the self of itself and its neigh- 
bour, its friend and its enemy, do not achieve the impartiality 
of our judgments of nature, is attributed to the impartial 
emancipation of the historical sciences, and to the dominion 
of the most immature of all our modes of knowing: politics 
and ethics.’ There seems to be some confusion in Secular 
Humanist culture in regard to the relation of the self and its 
mind. The real fact is that it does not see that self at all. It sees 
only inadequately developed or only partially emancipated 
social sciences, which could, if only they achieved maturity 
and emancipation, deal with human problems as the physical 
sciences deal with the stuff of nature. The error reveals the 

1 See John Dewey, ‘Liberating the Social Scientist’, Commentary, October 1947. 
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failure of modern culture to understand the problems of human 
personality and to measure the full dimension of human 
Selfhood.* 

Thus we see that the weakness of such educational thinking 
is that it does not subscribe to a comprehensive view of life but 
presents a disintegration of ‘man’, the personal being, into a 
number of separate factors. On the other hand, we recognize 
that it is not sufficient to pay lip service to the Universality 
of Truth, if it cannot be experienced in daily life. How can we 
piece together the private knowledge of our pupils to construct 
a corporate knowledge of all pupils? The latter is something 
that we have made by bringing together the private knowledge 
of many individuals and seems at first sight to have higher 
validity. 

Dr. G. B. Jeffery argues that the passage from the singular 
‘I know’ to the plural ‘We know’ presents problems.? If we 
incorporate only those elements of similarities common to all 
the individuals in one corporate knowledge, then the result 
will be something less than the knowledge of each individual. 
If we include in the whole, everything of the constituent 
individual knowledge, that might lead to contradictions and 
discontinuity. We might lessen the tension if instead of the 
aggregate knowledge of all men, we think of the integrated 
knowledge of a community of men, who have personal rela- 
tionships one with the other. We entirely agree with him when 
he states that corporate knowledge has validity only to the 
extent to which ¢he community to which it belongs is a real, 
intimate community; affording many Opportunities for the 
intermingling of personal relationships. In this sense, the 
learner is not only an individual as the Pragmatist sees it, but also a 
PERSON. 

To admit the truth of such a view, requires a high degree of 
religious commitment. It demands that religion seek to 
proclaim its highest insight while yet preserving a humble 
and contrite recognition of the fact that all actual expressions 
of religious faith are subject to historical contingency and 
relativity. Such a recognition creates a spirit of tolerance and 


1 For this development of thought see Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘ and 
the Mind of Man in Modern Eudcation’, Modern estas snd Phaan Value, 
Vol. II, Pitcairn-Crabble Foundation Lecture Series, 1948, 

2 See G. B. Jeffery, The Unity of Knowledge, C.U.P., 1950, pp. 40-7. 
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makes any religious or cultural movement hesitant to claim 
official validity for its form or to demand an official monopoly 
for its cult. The achievement of communal harmony in our 
countries on the basis of secularism means the sacrifice of 
religious profundity as the price of communal accord. It is a 
heavy price to pay, but it would be well for religious enthusiasts 
who criticize secularism to recognize that it has sometimes been 
a necessary one. The discordant, passionate voices of religion 
made sometimes no other solution possible in a free society. 
Education must infuse religious humility. It can only spring 
from the depth of a belief which confronts the individual with 
a more ultimate dignity than all human majesty, and per- 
suades the person to confess, ‘why callest thou me good? There 
is none good, but one, that is God. The universe is ruled 
by the power of Truth and Love. East and West should 
recover the faith that human nature can achieve its true destiny 
only in submission to that Truth in Love. This belief gives to 
education a dynamism of a power, depth, and permanence 
which love grounded in human nature alone cannot hope to 
rival. We may say with Tagore that our hands must be in the 
world of action and our heads above the storm. The supreme 
task of education is to infuse in man strength enough to ‘see 
and hear thy universe and to work with full vigour therein.’ 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana, p. 133. 


CHAPTER 18 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT WITH 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


“If you are planning for one year, plant grainy 
If you are planning for ten ears, plant trees ; 
If you are planning for a hundred pears, plant men.” 
' —A CnrNEsE PROVERB 


AHATMA GANDHI did not write any treatise on education 
Me did he enunciate any educational theory as 

Plato or Comenius attempted. Scanty as were 
Gandhiji’s formal deliverances on Education, they presented 
his ideals in a large-minded way and stimulated the subsequent 
development of educational thought and practice in the East. 
In a series of articles in Harijan? and in the All India 
National Education Conferences,? he has given a carefully 
Teasoned statement of his views on Education. He was of 
opinion that the particular content in which values appear 
in different ages has to berecognized. The values of Education 
must be discovered in the toil of experience. 

He planned his scheme of Basic Education on the basis that 
education should lead to skilled modes of behaviour, in other 
words inducing skills to valuable modes of behaviour. “The 
means of doing sq’, he said, ‘are work. 
experiment, service, and love, Witho 
books acts as a hindrance 
and rational powers of 


In most of his writings, Gandhiji restricted himself to the 


education of therural child —99 per cent of the whole popula- 

tion in most of the Eastern countries. ‘I have deliberately 

confined myself to the villages, as it is in the villages that the 

bulk of India’s population resides? (Harijan: 9.10.37). ‘We 

have to awaken the villagers themselves and make them 

capable of tackling their own problems and forging ahead 
1 See Harijan, July 1937—October 1938. 


° Report of the Proceedings of the All India Education Conference at Wardha, 
October 1937. 
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through their own strength.’ (31.7.37). His great idea was that 
education must take into account the training of a people as well 
as that of the individual. Neither the individual nor the State 
can be understood in its fullness apart from the other. Yet, 
of the two, Gandhiji felt the individual is the one to begin with. 
‘By education, I mean an all-round drawing) out of the best 
in child and man, body, mind and spirit.’ (Harijan: 31.7.37). 

We cannot” fully understand the individual till we have 
examined him in the light of his surroundings and his inter- 
actions with his fellows. But on the other hand, it is impossible 
to get over the fact that the individual is a separate entity, 
marked off from all other individuals, though capable of 
entering into the most intimate relations with them. This is 
Mahatma Gandhi’s stand. He looked before and after and saw 
the child in the setting of his environment. He realized that if 
the people at large were to live rationally, to develop their 
personalities to the utmost and reap the fullness of life, the 
social order must be adapted to this end. The basis of national 
life, he affirmed, was the small community such as the village 
and the foundation of such a society should be laid in a system of 
education which teaches the art of discerning and estimating relative 
values and how to realize them, including that of worship and meditation, 
in other words, the art of living. 

In his early experiments at the Tolstoy Farm at Transvaal, 
he demonstrated the efficacy of the ideal of self-realization. 
We do not have to choose between self-sacrifice and self- 
realization nor are we driven to practise them alternately. 
We sacrifice in realizing and we realize our highest self in 
sacrifice. His whole philosophy of ‘Satyagraha’ and ‘non- 
violence’ was brought to bear on educational objectives. That 
self-realization can only be attained by submitting to restraint 
was urged by him consistently. (Young India: 8.1.25). 

“Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain must 
be educated through the hand. Those who do not train their 
hands go through education lacking “music” in their life... 
They are not taught to make the right choice. An education 
which does not teach us to discriminate between good and 
bad, to assimilate the one and eschew the other, isa misnomer.’+ 


103o s eawonal Reconstruction’, p. 103. Quoted from Harijan, 25 February, 
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This is how he conceived the basic educational scheme. ‘My 
Plan to impart primary education through the medium of 
village handicrafts like spinning and carding, etc. is thus 
conceived as the spearhead of a silent, social revolution fraught 
with the most far-reaching consequences. It will provide a 
healthy and moral basis of relationship between the city and 
the village and thus go a long way towards eradicating some 
of the worst evils of the present social insecurity and poisoned 
relationship between the classes. It will check the progressive 
decay of our villages, 700,000 of them scattered over an area 
of 1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles broad — and lay the founda- 
tion of a juster social order in which there is no unnatural 
division between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ and everybody 
is assured of a living wage and the right to freedom. And all 
this would be accomplished without the horrors of a bloody 
class war or a colossal capital expenditure such as would be 
involved in the mechanization of a vast continent like India.’ 
(Harijan: 9.10.37). 


Basic EDUCATION 


Education to Gandhiji was thus fundamentally a process of 
life building, or training in the art of living. It is the art of 
putting all things in the right order so that all functions, 
interests or activity which have a contribution to make to the 
good life may find their appropriate place in the scheme of life 
as a whole. The labour which men contribute to Society 
demands the lion’s share of their best hours. Accordingly it 
ought to make a substantial contribution to the culture, 
development, and satisfaction as well as well-being of those 
who contribute it. One of the functions of Basic Education is 
to give human labour a spiritual and cultural content. 

Basic Education is a process of learning through doing. ‘It 
is a tragedy of the first magnitude,’ says Gandhiji, ‘that millions 
have ceased to use their hands as hands. Nature is revenging 
herself upon us with terrible effect for this criminal waste 0 
the gift she had bestowed upon us as human beings.’ (Young 
India: 17.2.27). ‘We are destroying the matchless living 
machine, i.e. our own bodies, by leaving them to rust and 
trying to substitute lifeless machinery for them,’ (Young India: 
8.1.25). The main purpose of the Gandhia 


n experiment, 
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explained Mashruvala, one of the ablest interpreters of 
Gandhiji’s teaching, was ‘from the hand and the senses to the 
brain and the heart, and from the school to Society and God, 
and it aimed at bringing out the moral, rational, and physical 
capacities of the child through the industry taught.’? 

Basic Education recognizes the organic connection between 
the fingers, the senses, and the mind, and the greater vitality 
and retentiveness of knowledge that is gained by doing and 
making things than by merely reading books or listening to 
lectures. Gandhiji discovered that children love to do and 
make things and this is the most effective way to teach them. 
This can be done by imparting the whole art and science of a 
craft through practical training and thereby imparting the 
whole education. To break the fatal distinction between 
manual and intellectual work was one of the issues of Basic 
Education. ‘If the future citizens are to build a sure foundation 
for life’s work,’ he wrote in Harijan on 11 October, 1937, ‘the 
modulation of the voice is as necessary as the training of the 
hand. Physical’ drill, handicrafts, drawing, and music should 
go hand in hand in order to draw the best out of children and 
create in them a real interest in their learning.’ To this process 
of education, Gandhiji maintained, there was no end. One 
can pass from human designs to that of nature, from human to 
divine qualities, to meditation and religion. Accordingly he 
started ‘Ashram Schools’ in every village. It was his conviction 
that Basic Education was a vital part of the social regeneration 
that was the essence of his concept of truth and non-violence. 
‘I would begin the child’s education by teaching it a useful 
handicraft and enabling it to produce from the moment it 
begins its training. I hold that the highest development of mind 
and soul is possible under such a system of education.”® 

Basic Education is a way of life, a method of learning and 
living, of learning through living, an art which from infancy 
trains human beings to live humanly as members of small, vital 
communities, and through personal and cooperative action to 
satisfy their common needs, to organize their own economic 
life, and on its foundations build a beautiful and vital spiritual 


‘a K. G. Mashruvala, ‘The Segaon Method as I see It’, Harijan, 4 February, 
Yó 
2 See C. J. Varkey, The Wardha Scheme of Education, O.U.P., 1940. 
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life. In such communities every person may live vitally, 
satisfyingly, and well. There is no limit to the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of living on this plane, while communities trained in 
its ways would possess an inward strength and their strength 
would be manifest in all their works. We are thus brought to 
the vital principle involved in what Mahatma Gandhi called 
Basic Education or Education for Living. In the exercise of all 
man’s powers in purposive, social living, which is’ essentially co- 
operative living, Gandhiji discovered a unifying principle by which the 
human person might become a whole person, who must be the foundation 
of integrated families, integrated communities, and of a peaceful world. 

In his book Education Jor Peace, Herbert Read discusses 
the immense possibilities of decentralization as the essential 
pre-requisite of building up a reintegration of the personality, 
a healing of the social consciousness in the West. We feel that 
he envisages the underlying principles of the Gandhian Basic 
Education when he makes a plea for Education in Things and 
says, “In a life which is otherwise fully occupied with creative 
activities, by which I mean simply making things, doing 
things— when what we do is the exercise of human skill and 
imagination in every department of human work, then the 
distinction between work and play, between art and industry, 
between vocation and recreation. . .all these false distinctions 
disappear. Man becomes a whole man, and his way of life a 


“Partitive’ system 


of education which tends not to unite but divide, and Gandhiji 


1 Herbert Read, Education for Peace, p. 42. 
2 Educational Reconstruction, Hindustan Talimi Sangh, Wardha. p. 131 
Sparsi 
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then, we have a life-principle of high value. To make something 
in the external world correspond to something in the spirit 
is to add beauty and value to life and quality to human 
personality. 

Even a casual visitor to the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
the centre of Basic Education Experiment at Wardha in 
Central India, will be struck by the rich harvest reaped by 
carrying out the objectives underlying the Gandhian Education 
Scheme— ‘Nai Talim’. Creative opportunity and community 
cooperation are but the means of developing whole, self-reliant 
persons and neighbourly communities, conscious of their unity 
and inward strength. Work is- that natural redemption which 
humanizes the world and makes man divine. Accordingly in 
the Basic Schools, periods of silence for meditation come as 
naturally as sleep and waking, while meditative spinning 
symbolizes the sacredness of every common task. In this latter 
act, we have found the same principle at work which during 
the Medieval Ages in the West was expressed in the words ‘to_ 
labour is to pray’. i 
— Greative activity, however, need not be the monopoly of 
any one particular educational philosophy. ‘It is not another 
subject study. It is an attitude towards all subjects—a way 
of using the mind, the feeling, and the imagination while 
depending not so much on books as upon the student’s own 
much neglected mental and spiritual resources.’? What claims 
our attention to the Gandhian Philosophy of education is the 
mental and moral temper that Gandhiji, wishes to impart 
through craftwork. He imparts through Basic Education his 
philosophy of non-violence and truth which represent one 
abiding aspect of Oriental culture. Concentration of purpose, 
steady and sustained effort, serenity of mind, a voluntary sub- 
mission of the self in the creative activity—all this indeed 
constitutes an experience which is nearer to Gandhiji’s ideal of 
non-attached work or ‘Nishkama Karma’ as described in the 
Bhagavad Gita. 


THE GANDHIAN EXPERIMENT 


It is in such a setting that we must consider the teaching and 
practice of Gandhiji’s Basic Education which is synonymous 


1 Meyer, The Development of Education in the 20th Century, p. 81. 
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with the art of living. This mode of education is basic because 
it is a way of life and not a creed, a process of developing 
inward strength by Self-giving. Self-giving is the most potent 
force which lies within man’s power, and on it the pioneers 
in Basic Living will have to rely to the utmost. Gandhiji’s 
basis of the whole scheme is founded on a ‘Living faith.’ He 
says, “Once we realize the necessity for reorientation of our educational 
philosophy, the means for giving effect to it will be found without much 
difficulty. . .only everyone must have a living faith in it as I have. 
Such faith can only grow from within, Nothing great in this world 
was ever accomplished without a living faith.’ 

Gandhiji’s educational objective was based on the ac- 
knowledgement of the higher quality of life which is to be found 
in spiritual relationships and values. In the 90th Psalm of the 
Christian Bible, we find that same ‘living faith’ in the spon- 
taneous activity of man. ‘Let the beauty of the Lord God be 
upon us; and establish thou the work of our hands, yea the 
work of our hands establish thou it.’ It is noteworthy that it not 
a prayer to ‘establish thou the work of ‘our heads.’ The work 
of our heads is not likely to last unless the work of our hands 
confirms and establishes it. Education today has sadly under- 
estimated the work of our hands; that has been the common 
failing of East and West and in both the hemispheres there are 
attempts made to supplement the diet of the soul with this 
essential vitamin, 

In every man there is an urge to create with his hands, 
whatever that may be. The hand at work should not be trained 


1 Harijan, 9 October, 1937. 


3 F. G. Pearce, Plan for Education, A criti 
tional Development in India, O.U.P., 1948, n. gg entary of Post-war Educa- 
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In this connection we find a strong link in the Eastern 
doctrine of inward expansion through activity, with the 
Western doctrine of Grundtvigs philosophy of education. 
When we were at the Askov Folk High School in Denmark, 
we discovered the close affinity of that school and schools of 
her type, with the ‘Ashrama’ schools, like Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh at Wardha and Santiniketan—not in the pursuit of 
the activity Curriculum alone but more so in the dynamic 
spirit of service that actuated the pupils who lived there. Here 
at last was a basic philosophy of education integrated in 
practice, where East and West were in intimate and enriching 
partnership. The great, Nordic Christian Philosopher Grundt- 
vig (1783-1872) and Mahatma Gandhi sought to revive the 
power of religious tradition, both in the nation and in the 
individual, and thus to rekindle moral force. The Christian 
spirit of charity in one and the Hindu-Buddhist spirit of 
nonviolence (ahimsa) in the other made them love the 
poor. 

‘Social justice for the needy classes and the defence of inward 
as of an outward freedom were the Alpha and Omega of his 
teaching.’! That was Grundtvig whose educational work was 
based on ‘the spirit of the people’ and ‘the living word’, which 
meant for him that personal inspiration can pass from teacher 
to pupil and kindle a living flamethat shall be reflected in all 
his activities. In the concept of the ‘spirit of the people’, 
Grundtvig saw the whole inspiration and obligation of youth. 
Seldom, it has been said of him, has an educationist been 
imbued with so sure a sense of the reality of his aim and 
methods. It is in his plea for the integration in the education 
of the child that he and Gandhiji meet. Both of them saw the 
futility of training the mind of the child in the class apart 
from manual work; the hand and eyes in manual work apart 
from the mind, and the heart in art and religion apart from 
the mind and action. The success of both their schemes 
depended largely on the fine quality of teachers. Such teachers 
do not so much need training as they need conversion. They need to be 
turned right round mentally, to look at their work from a new point 
of view — teachers who express in themselves the ideational inheritance 


1 See R. Schairer, ‘Denmark as an Example of the Intensive Education of a 
People’, The Year Book of Education 1937, Evans, p. 730. 
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of the East-West culture, of the concept of man as a synthesis of 
Body-Mind-Spirit. 

Grundtvig conceived the idea of the Folk High Schools for 
the vast majority of the children from the peasant families 
in Denmark, for their living together and being educated for 
life with the ‘living word’ of the Teacher and the ‘spirit of the 
people’. Practical training in life is the firm foundation of the 
agricultural education in Denmark and there are unmistakable 
signs of the success achieved in the quality of living both 
inwardly as well as in the quality of production and corporate 
living.? Life and learning are interwoven and in East and West 
we see this determined effort to raise the quality of the ‘raw 
material’, the people, to the most valuable level of spontaneous 
unfoldment. The educational problems in Denmark and 
India and Ceylon are vastly different. The social, economic, 
and political set-ups are totally and entirely different. Yet in the 
search for a supreme aim in education, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Grundtvig worked with the same basic principles, If man does 
not use his tools in accordance with their true nature and his, 
they will soon begin to use him, Therefore it becomes the duty 
of the educators to instil this right attitude to activity among 
children in the schools. 

This ‘New Education? is based upon the belief that every 
human being needs to make, needs to know, and needs to love. 
In basic education the child is directed to discover for himself 


acquired becomes a part of himself. Vinoba Bhave, the faithful 
interpreter of Gandhism, i 
ness in our vision of ‘Nai Talim’ (New Education). ‘Let us 
et us nourish them on the 
can only come about by 
cience. “Nai Talim” means 


by practical application of these Processes 
of daily life, as envisaged in the craft 
activity. 

The fundamental thing today is that 


1 See Sir Richard Livingstone, 


‘Easternism’ should 
The Future in Education, C.U.P. 1949, pp. 44-8. 
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recover its own philosophy of life and ethic of work. The 
training of the specialist for his work and training the specialist 
and non-specialist alike to be thoughtful citizens, in other 
words, skills in work and citizenship, according to Gandhiji, 
are included in the growth of the human spirit. The significant 
ends of man’s being are the ever expanding knowledge of the 
situations of Jiving, an increasing fulfilment of an obligation 
to know and to do the right, and a deepening reverence for the 
spiritual realities of existence. The material, physical and 
practical aspects of man’s existence on the earth are not denied 
thereby. Gandhiji affirmed that all these things find their 
true fulfilment in the spiritual ends of living. Said Gandhiji: 
‘Mankind will never reach perfection, but it may approach 
perfection and as it does so, its inward or spiritual strength 
will be its protection—the greatest and completest protection 
that is possible to man. . .Should it fail, life itself must fail 
and Good be proved to be weaker than evil, which is a denial 
of the basic truth that has survived the ages.’ 

If education strengthened the foundations of the essential 
unity of man, there could be no conflict between the individual 
and Society, nor between the ‘type’ and the growth beyond 
the type. Mahatma Gandhi clearly foresaw that Truth en- 
shrined in the individual exercised its authority over the social 
order as well. ‘I do not believe that an individual may gain” 
spiritually and those that surround him suffer. I believe that if 
one man gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him, 
and if one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent.’ 

Such was Gandhiji’s concept of the human personality and 
it reveals the place of ‘non-violence’ and Truth both as 
necessary conditions in the educative process by which the 
sanctity of Personality is achieved and as necessary quality of 
Personality itself, That the fragmentary man, the divided self, 
the supreme Group-Person, gives place to the essential whole- 
ness of Personality is the quintessence of his Educational 
Philosophy. In one of his last prayer meetings in December 
1947, he summed up his whole quest to find in Truth, a form 
of authority which would save and guarantee the wholeness of 
Man. ‘Nai Talim’ was popularly and correctly described as 
education through handicrafts. This was part of the truth but 


1M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj, Adyar Press, Madras, 1938, p. 14. 
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the root of this education went much deeper. It lay in the 
application of Truth and Love in every variety of human 
activity, whether in an individual life or a corporate one. The 
notion of education through handicraft rose from the contemplation 
of Truth and Love permeating lifes activities. Love required that true 
education should be easily accessible to all and should be of use to every 
villager in his daily life. I 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatness as an educational thinker and 
teacher lies in the fact that he created an ideological back- 
ground not for the upper and middle classes only but for the 
nation at large. It will not be possible for any intelligent 
educational administration of the future to think of education 
only for the ‘selected few’ or to envisage the primary school 
as mainly a place of passive book learning, unrelated to the 
existing socio-economic situation of the country. His ‘New 
Education’ Was not merely a new educational technique but a 
distinctive philosophy, based on the ancient faith in the creative 
spiritual nature of man. The ultimate ‘good’ of the individual 
and of Society can only be secure if they conform to the very 
nature of things, if they are based upon truth and non-violence. 
The essence of education is to help the growing child to feel and respond 
to the claims of this absolute code of Truth. 

In presenting his new Educational Experiment to his 
countrymen, Gandhiji reminded the educators of his day of 
their supreme role. ‘What we need is educationists with 


better man and in doing so I have u 
That is enough for me.” °1 


1 Harijan, 18 February, 1939. 


CHAPTER 19 


CRITICAL EVALUATIONS 


EDUCATION INTEGRALE 


“I dreamed in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks 
of the whole of the rest of the earth; 
I dreamed that was the new city of friends. 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, 
it led the rest. 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 


And in all their looks and words.” 
— WHITMAN 


education has led us to find a basis for unity at a 

time of œisis in the march of humanity in an Education 
of Reality which affirmed the Reality of the Child. Our objec- 
tive was centered on the rediscovery of the integrity of man 
and on the ‘primacy of the spiritual’. 

In our search after universal constants in education, we 
took into account the differences in technique of the western 
man’s approach from the rationalistic angle through dynamic 
process and analysis, in his effort to solve practical problems 
with the ‘divine’ as being external to man, and that of the 
eastern man’s outlook that the divine element being immanent 
in man, true human growth lies through synthesis and tradi- 
tion. All this did not need redefinition but rediscovery and 
implementation in the present context of technocracy. Ancient 
faith and new humanism, reason and insight need to be 
translated in the language of today to harmonize with the con- 
cept of the ‘wholeness’ of man, and introduced in changing 
forms and institutions. The basic principles of Truth, Justice, 
and Love must remain the same for East and West, for they are 
at the root of the social order. 

Educational philosophy has been oscillating between the 
thesis of the individual and the antithesis of Society. Our 
analysis revealed that in a proper synthesis lay the supreme 
aim of the ‘education integral’. Educational practice should 


Qs survey of the eastern and western philosophies of 
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not mediate between tradition and experiment but must press 
on with Truth as the sole objective. The integrated outlook 
which has Truth as the means and Truth as the goal will alone 
succeed. Even if the integration be that of a combination of an 
eastern creed and a western programme of work, skilled specia- 
lization with general education, experiment with tradition, it 
will not suffice. Synthesis of any kind cannot be imposed by 
external standards or superficial combinations, or even by 
legislation, but arise out of an inner inspiration, good will, love 
for a common way of life, and purposeful work well accom- 
plished. To live an integrated life, man must grow to a fuller 
stature. The individual must work out his divine destiny in 
a spiritual society. 

The testament of the West and the testimony of the East 
with their different approaches, however, have jointly sub- 
scribed to build up a scale of values fostered on the spiritual . 
aspirations and attitudes of the people. We have traced some 
of these fundamental ideas sufficiently widespread in the East 
and West to be considered universal values with a common 
heritage, so as not to appear specifically ‘eastern or western’ 
and which present a meeting ground for the educators of East 
and West for the reconciliation of the tensions arising from the 
limitations of both the excessive use of technology as well as 
its total abstention thereto, Buddha, Agastya, Jesus Christ, 
Muhammad, Plato, Aquinas, or Mahatma Gandhi are not 
eastern or western teachers but universal teachers of Man, 
who is himself a ray of that universal spirit, enjoying the 
dignity and freedom of ‘becoming and being’. 


FREEDOM or ‘Brmnc? AND “BECOMING' Human PERSONS 
Fundamental Inte 


question of man livin 
the freedom of being and becomin 
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Universe. This will constitute our highest common factor of 
understanding between the Secular Humanist and the Educa- 
tional Philosophers of the East and West. 

The possibilities of growth and of freedom unending depend 
on man’s growing awareness and developing responses to the 
life of the Universe. ‘In growing thus he is free, because he is 
fulfilling an inmost law of his own nature as a human being.?1 
Man’s true environment is the universe and man’s task of 
adjustment needs a sound education. The world, that is the 
whole environment, Nature and Society, educates the human 
being; it draws out his powers and what we term education 
means a selection by man of the effective world. 

Rabindranath Tagore was aware of this principle of integra- 
tion when he said: ‘For children the environment from which | 
they draw their food is a great deal more important than rules 
and methods, buildings, and text books.’® Tagore applied 
the principle of adjustment, selection, and integration at 
Santiniketan Institute in Bengal. He conceived education as 
an ever growing process of discovery and expression of the 
universe. The frame of reference is the life of human freedom, 
‘Education is nothing short of the highest purpose of man — the 
fullest growth and freedom of soul. To the child, the environ- 
ment will provide an ever ready background for its spontaneous 
activity; to the adolescent, it will be an object of scientific or 
artistic curiosity; the adult will see in her the soil on which his 
country and his people grow, the cultural and economic back- 
ground of human existence.’* ° 

In the life at Santiniketan, we understood that the chief end 
of education to Tagore, was the development of awareness and 
response through the training of body, mind, and spirit—by 
arts and crafts, technical skills and gymnastics—to a life of 
reality. He termed integrated knowledge ‘wisdom’, for wisdom 
is indeed knowledge in terms of human existence. “We have to 
keep in mind the fact that love and action are the only medium 
through which perfect knowledge can be obtained. The 
primary object of an institution of this kind should not merely 


1L. A. Reid, ‘Freedom and Education’, The Rediscovery of Belief, Ch. III, 
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be to educate one’s limbs and to be in efficient readiness for all 
emergencies, but to be in perfect tune in the symphony of 
response between life and world, to find the balance of their 
harmony which is wisdom.’2 

The children should experience freedom within the limits of 
laws freely accepted for the common good and in this mutual 
respect grow up in an atmosphere of unselfish cooperative 
living. ‘Non-violence,’ in Gandhiji’s words, ‘is that which gives 
true freedom.’ Freedom is a positive thing; it is a condition of 
healthful growth,—physical, mental, and spiritual. The basis of 
freedom is the knowledge of what things are truly to be desired. 
Among the recent philosophers of Education in the East, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore were the outstanding ones who inter- 
preted integral education in terms of the perfect harmony of relationship 
which we realize in this world, not through our response to it in knowing, 
but in being—a freedom of persons, living as persons. 

Integral education is based on the totality of the human self. 
This is one of the most difficult concepts to convey to our edu- 
cators today in this age of the split personality of man. The 
result of this split, however, has been that not only the emotional 
life of man but also his intellectual faculties have been crippled. 
‘Reason, by becoming a guard set to watch its prisoner, 
nature, has become a prisoner itself; and thus both sides of 
human personality, reason and emotion, were crippled.’? It is 
good for the Scientific Humanists who are working for the 
welfare and economy of the world under the spell of techno- 
cracy to be aware of the fine distinction that we had drawn 
between ‘Reason’ of a ‘Sattvik’ quality and ‘Reason’ guided 
lity in man. The impact on education is 
¿ from ‘Reason’ but it is a flight into the 
right, pure Reason which was interpreted as ‘Sattvik Reason’ 
in our chapter on yogic educational aims. 


Tue INTEGRAL EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 
Education today has become 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, A Poes School. 
2 E. Fromm, The Fear of Freedom, p. 222. 
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ism where everything is so impersonal? This also explains the 
undue emphasis of the Secular Humanists on induction, 
experiment, and investigation of external nature. The achieve- 
ments of modern science have given a false confidence in the 
possibility of solving the problems of human personality in purely 
intellectual terms! This optimistic humanism of the Secular 
Scientist sets the fashion of thought for us in the East. One of 
the major tasks of modern Education is to interpret the strength 
as well as the weakness of the purely intellectual view of life. 
The East and West generally share in the too exclusive 
emphasis upon intellectual achievement and the neglect of 
aesthetic and spiritual development. The Scottish Advisory 
Council Report on Secondary Education refers to its 
impoverishment and the immediate necessity of discovering 
an antidote. “This is not primarily a question of time allowance 
but of attitude. Both the individual and the community have 
suffered from the failure to educate the affective and intuitive 
sides’ of human; nature. Denied the healthy and disciplined 
expression that comes from the cultivation of the arts, the 
emotional life of the individual is all too often arrested and 


` given over to the dream satisfactions of Hollywood. On the 


side of feeling the majority of men and women are but half- 
grown.”! It is important then to give more opportunity in our 
schools for aesthetic satisfaction and to build some standard 
of taste first by encouraging creative expression and secondly 
by surrounding children with what, by the criterion of the 
best judgments, has come to be regarded as good and beautiful. 

Furthermore, intellectual training should come to mean 
not mere accumulation of knowledge, but should include reve- 
rence for truth. Such a feeling stimulates the kind of thinking 
that is never satisfied with the results attained, but presses on 
towards profounder and more -universal views. Therefore we 
come to see that the three main fields of cultural education — 
the humanities, the natural sciences, and religion — must ac- 
knowledge the search for Truth in a creative sense, as one of 
their common aims. Ours is a search for the principles which 
will integrate the particularities of knowledge and experience 


into unity and harmony. 


* Secondary Education, A Report by the Advisory Councilron Education, in 
Scotland, H.M.S.O., Edinburgh, 1947, p. 17. 
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The Gandhian approach to education is built on the foun- 
dational belief that education can be true to life and re- 
present a life situation, not by being merely utilitarian and 
vocational, but by exemplifying at all points the true charac- 
teristics of life—purpose and spontaneity. To understand the 
environment in tune with the Scientific Humanists, and 
respond to it is in itself redemptive and creative; it satisfies 
the urge to produce and live in cooperation. This new mora- 
lity, however, must be built on cooperative human labour 
from which can evolve ideas of truth, love, and discipline. 
Gandhiji’s scheme makes productive activity the central axis 
of the entire school and emphasizes moral training which 
should be imparted through work and the personal life of the 
teacher. 

_ East and West speak with one accord on this aspect of 
integral education— but these are things that need not to be 
proved, but simply to be reaffirmed, in an age that has made 
life poor by making it one-sided. Dr. Radhakrishnan voices 
the eastern mind thus: ‘There need be no break of con- 
tinuity between intuition and intellect. In moving from intel- 
lect to intuition, we are not moving in the direction of un- 
reason, but are 
human nature is capable. In it we think more profoundly, feel 
more deeply and see more truly. We see, feel, and become in 
obedience to our whole nature and not simply measure things 
by the fragmentary standards of intellect. We think with a 
certain totality or wholeness. Both intellect and intuition belong 
to the self. The two are synthesized in the self, and their 
activities are interdependent,’1 Ç 

Professor Whitehead speaks for the West: ‘The habit of 
art is the habit of enjoying vivid values. But in this sense, art 
concerns more than sunsets, A factory with its machinery, 
its community of operatives, its social service to the general 
population, its dependence upon organizing and designing 
genius, its potentialities as a source of wealth to the holders of 
its stock, is an organism exhibiting a variety of vivid values- 
What we want to train is the apprehending of such an organism 
in its completeness. In other words, to appreciate the ‘culture 


1 S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, 


p: 153. The Hibbert Lectures for 1929, 


getting into the deepest rationality of which ` 
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of the job’. ‘Culture,’ he says, ‘is activity of thought and recep- 
tiveness to beauty and humane feeling.’ 


On DISCIPLINE-RELATIONSHIP 


One of our main tasks was to interpret the theory of know- 
ledge in the different ages and its bearing on education. 
Knowledge was virtue to Socrates; unity was the key word of 
the Upanishads; Aquinas saw in potentiality the basis of the 
self activity of man. Today we see knowledge as power. In 
the West, the freedom of organizing the means of life on the 
material, economic, and political level has developed rapidly; 
but equally, freedom to feel has not developed, to control the 
uses to which knowledge shall be put. This is the theme of 
that excellent chapter on the ‘Meaning of Western Civilization’ 
in The Meeting of East and West by F. C. S. Northrop. Professor 
Reid makes a powerful plea? not only for the discovery 
of ‘knowing’ or disciplined thought, but also man’s submission 
to the discipling of feelings. In this, he is powerfully supported 
by Sir Fred Clarke whose interpretation of ‘discipline’ is the 
most significant contribution to the modern philosophy of 
Education. ‘To be free,’ says Sir Fred Clarke, ‘implies trained 
capacities of thought and action.’* 

What the East defined as Sativik, the West synthesized in 
the word discipline—a freedom in which are united wisdom 
and humility. ‘Surely it is the victory of the larger and more 
comprehensive value as a motive over the lower and less 
comprehensive. This implies a sure grasp of the relevant 
factors in the situation upon which a decision is demanded, and 
this in turn, implies a sufficiency of knowledge at our disposal. 
The actual “conquest” issuing in right decision is then a victory 
of trained and informed good will, whatever sacrifice it may 
involve—a victory of conscience in short.’ ¢ 

Further light is thrown on this aspect of education by 
Professor Whitehead to whom the ‘practicability of purpose 
is the essence of freedom.’ Modern pedagogy recognizes the , 


1 A, N. Whitehead, Aims of Education and other Essays, p. 1. : 
L A; Reid, “An ee ee that Man is Free’, The Fortnightly, No. 987, 


March 1949, pp. 184-7. KF 
3 Sir Fred Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Societ», P- 58. 
1 Ibid. p. 58. 
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principle that educational theory and practice should be 
mutually combined and strengthened. In the science labora- 
tories, workshops, and polytechnics of schools, in the Montes- 
sori, Dalton, and Project methods, they only enjoy isolated 
status, at great expense to the state. The best method of 
education would be to study groups of subjects that are inter- 
related with each other as they present themselves in concrete 
problems of life. The yogic ideals of education, and the import- 
ance of the functional conception of Gandhiji’s Basic Educa- 
tion, and Tagore’s ‘Humane’ education bring out the victory 
of trained and informed good will, in the social context of the 
East. It is enough if East and West could be associated in the 
revival of the ‘victory of the total human person’. 

It must be conceded that these delicacies of the discipline- 


relation have not been fully explored in the practical field of 
education. We wish to point out that b 


Tue Rote or THE EDUCATOR 

In an age when t 
and children are le 
as they can, we think it especial] 
phasis to the integral d 


the pupil. Plato and anaka, Rousseau and Tolstoy, 


Lincoln and Arnold, Tagore and Dewe vig and 
Gandhiji, show us the Way—.the Beinn ae same 
phenomenon of spontaneity and order, of vitality and dis- 
cipline, of wisdom and humility. The whole development of the 
child can be built up as a Sequence of unconsciously acquired 
disciplines. “To be conditioned in a common job, with the 
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unconscious humility of being a part, of participation and 
partaking, is the true food of earthly immortality.’ In the 
Adventure of Ideas, Whitehead points out that adventure was 
essential, in the sense of a search for new perfections.2 To 
sustain a civilization with the intensity ofits first ardour requires 
more than learning. Not to rest too completely on any con- 
tinual realization of the same perfection of type is the lesson 
that the East which leans heavily on static perfection, has to 
learn from the West. 

Spontaneity belongs to the essence of the life process. By 
activity Gandhiji did not only mean ‘doing something’; crea- 
tive activity can operate in one’s emotional, intellectual and 
sensuous experiences and in one’s will as well. In formulating 
the plan for the New Education, Gandhiji draws a distinction 
between the popular notion of ‘doing something’ and the 
quality of creative activity, which we think is very useful, to 
arrive at an understanding of the place of spontaneous activity 
in the pattern of Education today. For any activity to flourish 
spontaneously, there should be the acceptance of the ‘whole’ 
man and the elimination of the division between matter and 
spirit, ‘Reason’ and ‘nature’, learning and creative physical 
work. There is thus a vital connection between the aims of 
education and its methods, which must be clearly understood 
by all educators of today. 

The synthesis of the educational values embodied in the 
East-West philosophies, point to an Integral Education which 
is so vitally interested in what is happening to that bundle of 
spontaneity, the human child. Professor Whitehead observed, 
‘What education has to impart is an intimate sense for the 
power of ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the structure of 
ideas.’? Gandhiji’s ‘Nai Talim’ or New Education pivoted on 
the education of the whole man and involved the apprehension 
and understanding of wholes and relationships. Obviously we 
must interpret basic craft in a sense wide enough to include 
any constructive activity, any technique of skill. Such was 
the original significance of the term; and the arts and crafts 
only became dissociated from the normal activities of the 


1 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, p. 87. 
2 A. N. Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas, Ch. XVII. 
3 A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education, p- 18. 
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community. as they lost their meaningful purpose for the com- 
munity. It is the task of the educator to see that it becomes the 
significant aspect, the disciplined aspect of every activity. 

It was pointed out that Dewey’s experimental outlook was a 
reaction against the schools which were regarded as withdrawn 
places and out of touch with the real world. The Integral 
Education that we envisage seeks to make the schools ‘out- 
going centres of exploration’, The most significant aspect 
of the Educational Centres at Gandhigram in Madura and 
Wardha is the evidence of a Spontaneous activity of pupils in 
asking. questions, collecting data and watching processes, and 
in its link with the outside world of-mature people coming 
to Participate in the field activity or giving expert talks and 
demonstrations and also themselves asking questions and 
seeking help. This should be so in all community schools and 
peoples’ colleges which pursue activities in which the commu- 
nity can participate; and, after all, 80 per cent of the school- 
gomg population in any country in the East are located in 
the rural areas where integral activities have yet to penetrate, 
and where integral schools belonging to the whole community 
have yet to be established. We must maintain the paradox 
in education by affirming that integration with the commu- 
mty must be balanced by proper encouragement of with- 
drawnness, and objectives of academic learning and construc- 
tive pursuits must be given their proper place. Educating is 
mean activities, 1 
1 e “ashram”, which is home, school, 
temple, and forest rolled intO/one, the teachers were men who 


. they felt the green of the earth 
or the blue sky.. In his school at Seater which is not 
only a school of culture but an abod j 
art, Tagore combines modern meth 


ancient Indian ideal of soul- 


> and where ti the 
old, the teacher and the stud e e yomg en 
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partake of their daily food and the food of their eternal life.” 
Thus East and West see the vital need that educators today 
should be particularly concerned with the power of experience ; 
teachers and pupils must get into touch with themselves and 
live with heart and mind not working against each other. 
What is important is that by one’s own intensively experienced 
action, something arises that was not there before, and accord- 
ing to Gandhiji, this is the power of ‘doing’ which is not direc- 
ted to ‘having’. By such activity, the teacher expresses himself 
to his pupils. It was our purpose to take into account the need 
for redemption from a partial and highly specialized outlook 
to a wholeness of understanding, doing, and being. We should 
not only begin to remedy the divorce of the intellectual side 
from the appreciative side, of the theoretical from the prac- 
tical, on the level of higher education but it should permeate 
our whole philosophy of education in all stages. If we grasp 
the truth of the ‘wholeness and concreteness of reality’, we 
truly understand the full import of education of and not for 
man, and what we have elected to call ‘Education Integral’. 


A REGONCEPTION 

The East will more and more look to the West to provide 
_ the broadening basis of intellectual data and learn the task of 

thinking objectively —the move towards knowledge by dis- 
cipline in the acquirement of ordered fact which will include 
scientific enterprise of every kind. The growing awareness 
and response in his physical universe will demand cosmic 
courage but the man of the East will not be cowed by the task, 
according as his intuition is freed to see the beauty of Truth. 
What is required today to work out the new set of values based 
upon the eternal verities found acceptable by the East and 
West is a band of dynamic teachers with a dynamic pro- 
gramme. Of them is required the power of interpretation 
which is a supreme gift. To foster this interpretative quality 
will be one of the significant tasks of the educators. The I.Q. 
will come to mean not only the Intelligence Quotient but also 
connote the Interpretative Quality possessed by the pupil. The 
process of broadening which will lead to a greater mastery 


1 S. Radhakrishnan, The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, Macmillan, London, 


1918, pp. 209-10. 
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of the forces of man’s environment, will follow the stage of 
the deepening process within an active self. In this process the 
East will point the way to the West. Hocking declares that in 
every experience there is a rhythm of Broadening and Deepen- 
ing; in the broadening phase, the base of experience is extended 
and serves as a preliminary to that deepening which is a search 
for better grasp of its own essence.2 x 

Our study of the educative process of the East and West 
serves also as a base for the broadening outlook, from which we 
can grasp the deepening essence of each age and clime. In 
raising some fundamental questions of educational philosophy, 
the intimations of the larger totality dawn upon us and heighten 
our sense of the quality of human living. We begin to see the 
meaning of education as the touch of a new rapprochement — 
a ‘reconception’. We have sufficient evidence to strengthen our 
convictions that man must be “total’ and not ‘totalitarian’. 
This totality of outlook will be the subjective reflection of the 
totality of being. It will not only include scientific knowledge, 
the humanities, and all varieties of actual concrete experience, 
but will transcend their partialities too, and it would apprehend 
all these in their proper relations as aspects of one whole, in aunited new, 
absorbing and absorbed insight. It will know that whilst there is 
a place and time for all partial activities and experiences, the 
Supreme error is to think that the partial is the whole. 

Thus we come to affirm with Plato and the West, that the 
activities of art and science are the manifestations of the human 
spirit, assimilable.and communicable across barriers of clime 


and race; we affirm the testimony of the Orient that the 
individual is helped to s : 


1 W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Taith, p. 190. 
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Western philosophies on education. By this principle alone, 
we can test the general soundness of any Education, Past and 
Present, East and West. Is it not at the same time the realization 
of an education which humbles and exalts man? 


CHAPTER 20 
REVALUATIONS 


“Philosophy is not written to move, but to assert. 
to question, to analyse, to synthesize.” 
—Proressor Louis ARNAUD Rew! 


E have come to the end of our first and last questions 

\ i / on education. The field we scanned was wide. Ancient 

India, Greece and Palestine, Modern West and East, 
we explored in our search after objectives in education. 

The reason for our inquiry was the urgent need for funda- 
mental thinking about ends and about the chief end of living. 
Education is a subject which we cannot discuss in a void. Our 
questions raise other questions, social, economic, or political; 
and the bearings are on more ultimate proklems even than 
these. To know what we want in education, we should know 
what we want in general. We must base our aims of educa- 
tion on our philosophy of life, not forgetting the fact that, 
mentally and spiritually, most persons today are displaced 
persons. Unless we bring some new world picture and way of 
life to replace that which is in ruins, we shall suffer from 
bewilderment and discord. In the end our standards of social 


and educational good are derived from our fundamental belief 
about the nature of man, 


If man is to express hi 
it in his own way of life, 
discover the life of harm: 


mself as a person, he has to express 
Only then will he be in a position to 
Rens ony of other persons and the truth of 
the disciplinary relation. In the United Nations Educational 
desideratum (Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights), we find an intimation of this quest after a 
partnership in educational outlook of all the peoples of the 
world, based on the fundamental significance of Man. ‘Educa- 
tion shall be directed,’ the Article goes on, ‘to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, It shall 


1 L. A. Reid, Preface to Faith, 1939, p. 188. 
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promote understanding, tolerance, and friendship among all 
nations, racial, or religious groups and shall further the acti- 
vities of the United Nations for the maintenance of Peace.’ 

It brings us to the crucial point of considering education as 
being intimately bound up with man as a significant human 
person living a significant human life. The central value, the 
value that includes all other values, is respect for personality. 
Man must first experience the wholeness of his real self, in his 
way of life and from his living culture, widening thus the 
circles of personal relationships on the Home Front; the 
process of widening expands till it embraces the ever larger 
world relationships. From this summit, it will be easy to 
essay the goal of the Educational Charter of the U.N.O.—‘the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms’. 

In our survey, we went ‘backwards and forwards’ to explore 
how educational purposes were-shaped. We were heartened 
to see that these were not isolated purposes or acts, in Ancient 
and Modern Ages, East and West. Our survey revealed that 
they were connected in the unity of the background aiming 
at the greatness of man. In this conception of basic harmony, 
we saw the triumph of Integral Education. Patiently we toiled 
through the multiplicity and diversity that characterized the 
East-West Educational pathways, not looking for a fusion that 
shall absorb the many into one, but for elements of essential 
relatedness. There is great truth in the saying, ‘connectedness 
is of the essence of all things of all types,’? and education is not 
outside it. 2 : 

Each country and age had its educational matrix and we 
examined some of the special traits, which stood out in each 
of the important configurations. In the course of his long 
history, man has by turns depreciated and exaggerated his own 
importance in the scale of being. At one time, he identified 
himself with the universal spirit of ‘Goodness’, or Brahma — 
God-like in stature; at another time, he revelled in humility 
and submission to the transcendental Being and sought the 


light from ‘within’, or redemption from ‘above’. Yet another 


time, he chose to make himself the measure of all things. In the 


guidance of man towards a comprehension of whichever way 
1 A. N. Whitehead, Modes of Thought, PP- 12-13. 
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of life he selected — we found that education always played the 
leading role. 

In the present scene of educational activity in most countries 
in the East and West, we found that the means were exalted to 
the neglect of ends; this led us to explore the peak points of 
History when educational philosophy was allied to the con- 
templation of ultimate values. At the dawn of civilization in 
East and West, man was fully aware of the ideals which should 
inspire education and we saw how gradually, that vision 
became dimmed as man began to consider means more prac- 
tical. This is the reason why it is always refreshing to dive 
into Plato or Yajnavalkya (Upanishads). While it is true 
that each age must meet its challenge alone and the world 
Socrates or Aquinas saw was not ours, yet we can hope to 
appreciate the meaning of the reality as understood by them 
in their idiom and be inspired with the high purposes of their 
goal. ° 

Philosophy is the sustained attempt—which never quite 
succeeds, to see the limited and the partial in their context of 
wholeness. So we moved with men of vision who had a sure 
grasp of reality, in possession of a divinely renewed life and 
were able by contrast, to guage the depth of men moving in 
indecision and shaken by secondary standards, So then with 
educational philosophy, if it at last rises up and exists 
indeed, it will be able to strengthen the light-spreading force 
in the hearts of the doers, by a vision of greatness on all fronts, 
yesterday and today, East and West. Granted that the supreme 
objective in education is a question that admits of no answer 
without a reference to ultimate convictions about man and his 
relationships to God and fellow beings —we began to ask some 
fundamental questions in the world setting. At the outset we 
made it clear, that it was not our purpose to see education 
‘philosophized’, in the sense that Professor Piaget wanted 
education to be ‘psychologized’. 

Our questions touched MAN— Is not education life itself? 
In a deeper sense, is it not an undertaking born of mutuality? 
Can the East and West participate in this common under- 
taking? Can we escape from the perils of a static past and a 
dynamic secularism? Can the different interpreters of educa- 
tion ranging from the religion-biased to the communist, agree 
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on the Highest Common Factor that the Child is a Reality and 
therefore education must become a reality. These were some of 
the questions we asked in our efforts to build an Educational 
Highway where East and West can become neighbours in a 
particularly close and searching relationship. All other bonds 
seem relatively impersonal. 

For over hundreds of years, the East has confronted 
‘Westerners’ without realizing that these partners were neigh- 
bours of a particular kind. Closeness does not make for 
neighbourliness and it may be this very closeness has led us 
to the working out of this problem, in order to secure greater 
neighbourliness. It is at the level of man’s relationship to the 
ultimate that we can hope for the establishment of a relation- 
ship of mutual support between East and West and success in 
a relationship depends largely upon the ability of the partners 
to meet each other without needing each other too much. This 
is the point at which, through proper Education, we can get 
a relationship between freedom and necessity in fellowship. 
We saw that the desire of man for an experience of himself can 
express itself in many ways —rationalization of his own essence, 
socializing his needs, wrestling with external nature and over- 
coming its intractability as an essential element in the forma- 
tion of character; or it may be that man’s personal stature is 
tied up with the creative activity and true fulfilment in service; 
persons are likewise fulfilled through a living relationship with 
other persons. j Bi i 

The purpose of philosophy is to illumine life, but it is the task of 
education to guide and interpret life, and translate ideals into achon. 
What we are is the result of what we think and believe. 
Reflection and action imply each other and work together. 
In the human situation, East and West, action had swallowed 
one half of humanity and passivity had drugged the other half. 
The fault perhaps lay in the social order which had failed to 
maintain the fusion. Herein, the East and the West had failed. 
A more effective social order means a different quality of men, 
and to change the quality of life, we ‘must be born again’. 
A new educational outlook becomes imperative, 

We examined the different testaments which proclaimed the 


quality of human living judged good in itself as distinct from 
instrumental good. The human individual is the meeting place 
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- of light and shade, knowledge (Jnana) and ignorance 
(Avidhya). True being is limited by the necessity of individual 
existence. Thus we come to realize that the two tendencies —an 
isolated, submissive life or the self-assertive life of the individual 
and the other which works for community well-being, ‘Loka- 
samgraha’, need not be in conflict. To reconcile the tension of 
these two, is the problem common to the West and East today. 
It is not the full development of the elements in us we need 
to serve, but perfect integration in goodness. The essence of 
‘Yoga’ or integration is balance, control, harmony, discipline, 
in other words ‘Sattvik Activity’. 

It is a difficult task to interpret the philosophy of the East 
to western scholars and much more difficult to interpret 
the educational philosophy of Hindus and Buddhists. An 
appreciation depends on the amount of intellectual training 
and reading of texts by which its particular outlook, aims, 
technique, and system can be understood. It also depends on 
the amount of moral preparation by which is created the 
congenial climate of opinion in which alone the Eastern way of 
life with its patterns of conduct and values can be appreciated. 
This explains our detailed exposition of the cultivation of the 
integrated ‘yogic’ personality of man as the supreme aim of 
Eastern Education. 

There is a common acceptance however that man loses 
himself in the service of others (Tyaga), and thus finds his 
well-being; ‘in dying to self, he shall find it? It is the ability to 
live spontaneously. in terms of the other; only when we live in 
this way can we be free; for only then do we express our own 
nature in action. Thus we came to the conclusion that educa- 
tion can remove the rift between the social claim and the 
individual claim within man himself. Self-realization of the East 
and self-expression of the West imply both the sense of freedom 
and the sense of responsibilit » human rights and obligations, 
and the respect for the humanity of each individual person. 

Further, we pointed out that this self-realization is a life of 
love (ahimsa) + Universal well-being would not be ‘Lokasam- 
graha’, if it did not ceaselessly generate good will. Thus love is 
the fulfilling of the law’. It is of crucial importance in education 
that in every stage the young should be treated primarily as ‘potential 

1 Literally ‘non-hurting’ or ‘harmlessness,’ 
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Thou-s, not as It-s, as persons and not as ‘hands’. For to reduce a 
person to a machine weakens the capacity for personal living 
not only of the exploited but of the exploiter. What matters 
most is the fundamental attitude of the members one to another 
and in particular, that of those in authority to those they 
control. 


WHY THE SPIRITUAL INSIGHT IN EDUCATION ? 


There are many in both the hemispheres who agree to the 
affirmation that our human way to the infinite leads through 
‘fulfilled finitude’. Edmond Holmes in What Is and What 
Might Be, which is a landmark in educational literature 
familiar to all teachers, says, ‘we serve God best and obey God 
best by trying to perfect our nature in response to a stimulus, a 
pressure and a guidance which is at once natural and divine’. 
We can be content with no less_than the educational aim— 
that the essence of education is that it be spiritual —an educa- 
tion which inculcates duty and reverence. 

Our critical survey has revealed to us that man’s reason 
and conscience, his capacities and aspirations cannot be 
examined without also revealing his transcendent importance. 
For man alone is capable of reflecting upon his existence, of 
exercising moral judgment, of forming civilizations. His ex- 
perience as a transcendent being is not something apart from his 
experience expressed in his relation to his fellow men, society, 
and activity. But much more significant than all other impacts 
of man is his encounter with the Self in genaine humility and 
wisdom. It is something more than a combination of reason 
and human feeling. It is the supreme Reality of human life. 

We discovered that the individual has an essential side of 
his life to himself, that lies even beyond the reach of his intellect 
and emotion. Self-realization becomes in the deepest sense 
religious, and integral education sets the seal to the greatness, 
actual or potential, of every human being. Jn this sense, man's 
claim to the sacredness and abiding significance of his individuality and 
his claim that the social and natural environment exists to promote the 
growth of free and rational beings of spiritual personalities, provide 
the supreme educational objective. The purpose of all education 1s to 
nurture a child within an earthly city that he may freely 
1 Edmund Holmes, What Is and What Might Be, Constable, 1911, p. 296. 
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seek a heavenly. This pattern of education shall be an ever 
widening experience through the life of different groups— 
East and West—with its distinctive characteristics and pur- 
poses. It is essential that we should recognize and safeguard 
this variety, even within the life of the groups, and not seek to 
make all education approximate to a single type— that we have 
an educational system fit to be the servant of the ration and not 
the servant of the political state. The Nation’s schools would 
then assume the role as interpreters of patterns. If each child 
is to understand that to which he belongs, the school’s role as 
the interpreter of experience and tradition is vital at an age 
when new impressions are hurtling on him from all sides. 

Why should schools encourage a spiritual approach to all 
knowledge? Thereby, an attitude of sincerity and humility 
before the facts and a determination to draw forth their deeper 
implications for the meaning of life are inculcated. The 
Teacher’s role would be to shoulder responsibility for infusing 
spiritual insight into his pupils. That is, whilst expounding 
his facts faithfully, he must be alive to the implied view of the 
meaning of life, which underlies his attitude to those facts in 
the sciences or humanities; and help the young examine the 
implications of their own lives for themselves, in a mutual 
effort to face conflicts of values and seek to interpret experi- 
ence. All these experiences of disciplined activity, of love, of 
freedom in adventure, of challenge to commitments, become 
important phases in the Education Integral. 

Our main contention has been to urge that education is 
vitally concerned with a way of life in which fundamental 
beliefs are linked up, and to challenge the reader to come to 
terms with a strongly held faith in education, on his own 
personal responsibility. Professor Reid puts the issue distinctly 
and we shall follow him. ‘If the decay of belief is to be arrested, 
Man must have a vision of the supreme End of human life 
which is the true fulfilment of its nature and which enables 
persons to go on developing as their true nature demands. For 
this fulfilment, education which is in one sense a condition of 
positive human freedom and in another sense its fulfilment is 
required.’? The objective of Education is concerned with the 
sanctity of human personality—the synthesis of the eternal 

1 L. A. Reid, The Rediscovery of Belief, p. 195. 
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with the temporal in Man. Education must guide us to achieve 
this synthesis. The call for the sanctity of life is the valid message 
of Religions—that sanctity must assume more and more the 
character of a reunion of the split. Thus it must be conceded and 
affirmed that the understanding of world religions is one of the 
greatest needs of contemporary education. 

Thou hast given us to live, 

Let us uphold this honour with all our strength and will; 

For thy glory rests upon the glory that we are. 

Therefore in Thy name we oppose the power that would 


Plant its banner upon our soul. 
—Tacore! 


Tue New EDUCATIONAL HIGHWAY 


In the twentieth century, great is the urgency that education 
should not suffer from a cleavage between the aims that 
constitute man’s reason for living,and acting, and the assump- 
tion according to which he lives and acts. It is most essential 
to grasp the aims and relate practice to them, especially because 
in the totalitarian countries, the conflict has been solved by 
abolishing these aims altogether and finding new ones to fit in 
with their practices. We do not want to go the same way. To 
recognize that this person is other, that this one or that one 
does not have merely a different mind, or way of thinking or 
feeling or a different conviction or attitude, but has also a 
different perception of the world, a different recognition and 
order of meaning, a different faith; to affirm all this is the way 
by which we may acquit ourselves as educators and from which 
alone, we are at times led to touch in our doubts, in humility 
and honest investigation, on the other’s ‘belief? or ‘disbelief’. 

We affirm with Dr. Radhakrishnan that ‘owing to a cross 
fertilization of ideas and insights, behind which lies centuries 
of racial and cultural tradition and earnest endeavour, a great 
unification is taking place in the deeper fabric of men’s 
thoughts. Unconsciously perhaps, respect for other points of 
view, appreciation of the treasures of other cultures, confidence 
in one another’s unselfish motives, are growing. We are slowly 
realizing that people with different opinions and convictions 
are necessary to each other to work out the larger synthesis, 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, India’s Prayer. 
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which alone can give the spiritual basis to a world brought 
together into intimate oneness, by man’s mechanical in- 
genuity.”1 

These are days of deep and restless change. We have sought 
to find a basis for a common understanding and for cooperation 
among all the peoples of the world. An active alliance of the 
East and West on the basis of commonly recognized first 
principles will no doubt affect cooperation in the application 
of these principles to the contingent field of education. Though 
our ways of approach may be different, the goal must be a 
spiritual one, for only then, can education hope to harmonize 
character and ‘to weave a divine web out of discordant 
elements’. It will involve the recognition of a free, assenting 
entry of peoples, East and West, entering into the disciplined 
purpose of humanity. 

Education touches us in many ways. It can come to us 
through the clear disciplines of the subjects; or through the 
eager probing of science and through the stimulating humanity 
of the arts and crafts. This is the familiar approach swiftly 
absorbed and perhaps too soon forgotten. Then there is the 
education which comes to us through the community of living, 
in our awareness and responsiveness to the environment 1n 
which we live, move, and have our being. Finally there is also 
the education which comes to us through our commerce w1 
eternity, our search after the Infinite, through our growing 
realization of our living closeness to a Power beyond us, 
unseen by reason and made visible by experience. Behind the 
practices of our schools, permeating the most effective techni- 
ques of teaching, must lie a supreme objective, to which ‘when 
the rains descend and the floods come’, man can look for 
direction and strength. Education which has no foundation 1!n 
the principle of Truth and Love will dissolve under stress. 
it is recognized by others it may aid the promotion of better 
understanding between the peoples of the world. 

We have come to the end of our labours, in retouching the 
unchangeable lines of the Education of Man, and are surprise 
to find that the barriers of East-West are not so formidable 5 
we thought. The spiritualization of the world is their joint 
work; for divided, each will remain enfeebled. If the wor! 

1 S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 348. 
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recovers her strength of soul and grip of spirituality which is 
the secret spring of life, then neither the powers of science nor 
technology can stand against her newly acquired energy of 
spirit. 
Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all! 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold! 
. .In varied names we stretch a common hand; 


In diverse forms a common soul we see. 
—GEoRGE MATHESON 


‘There is not a sentence which adequately states its own 
meaning. There is always a background of presuppositions 
which defies analysis, by reason of its infinititude...In fact, 
there is not a sentence or a word with a meaning which is 
independent of the circumstances under which it is uttered. 
My point is that we cannot rely on any adequate analysis.’? 
Likewise, we are deeply conscious, how inadequately we have 
tapped the infinite resources of the Educational Philosophies 
of the East and West, and how imperfectly we have expressed 
their meanings. 

We admit that systems of thought are the shadows cast by 
different races, epochs and civilizations and our investigations 
while being coloured by the nature, surrounding and education 
of the writer, are not susceptible to mathematical demonstra- 
tion. All philosophies are in the end personal. We can no more 
escape our philosophy than we can escape our own shadow, for 
it also is a reflection of ourselves. 

We can never fully understand, but we can increase our 


penetration into the Real. 


1 A. N. Whitehead, ‘Immortality’, The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, ed. P. A. 
Schlipp, The Library’ of Living Philosophers, 1941, p. 699, 
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IMPLICATIONS OF COMPETING EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHIES IN CEYLON 


Cryton: A Meretinc Prace or EAST AND WEST 


“Magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas 
in fairy lands forlorn.” —KEats 


Tur educative process in Ceylon presented in a systematic fashion, 
constitutes different philosophies of Education, embracing the 
fundamental beliefs peculiar to the Eastern and Western ways of 
life. We do not claim the sole monopoly for philosophy to unravel 
such diversities of practice in the Ceylon schools. Educational prac- 
tice might be based on historical or scientific reasons, as well as 
philosophical. What can the educator hope to accomplish by ap- 
proaching the problems of his p-ofession philosophically? What 
educational philosophy has to offer the teachers, is a subject of 
controversy amóhg the schools of thought; but we believe that 
some progress in the solution of knotty questions of aims can be 
made by examining the different philosophies and noting their 
specific points of agreement, so that the teachers may better under- 
stand the problems which confront them, as well as the alterna- 
tives open for their solution. 

Ceylon is one of the few countries in the world which can be 
said to be the meeting place of East and West. The impact of the 
West from the Renaissance and Reformation Era, has been a po- 
tent factor in the development of her educational system. Three 
great nations of Europe had imprinted their ideals of Education 
on her long-accepted Eastern ideals of Education. In recent de- 
cades, there has been a persistent striving to find a synthesis in the 
light of an inclusive theory. Piecemeal solutions which have been 
attempted from time to time are good as far as they go, but unless 
each is seen in relation to others, there is considerable danger of 


working at cross purposes. 

This problem is not peculiar to Ceylon alone. In every country 
there is the persistent endeavour to find a common denominator 
of consistency in the theory underlying educational practice. This 

f several major systems of Educa- 


has resulted in the emergence o n fe 
tional Philosophy. Most of the books published on the Philosophy 
of one or the other of the Wes- 


of Education have been expositions ) 
tern systems. So far no attempt has been made to integrate or even 


£ 
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to understand the bearings of Eastern Ways of Knowing on Edu- 
cation. 

It is regrettable that books on educational theory and practice 
had to be restricted to only Western civilization, for the time is 
ripe now Íor evaluating educational thought, which conceives of 
the Western world as only a part of the total civilization of man- 
kind. “Particularly in the thought of Asia could we find sources of 
profound wisdom. We sometimes forget in our Western conceit 
that in spite of all their philosophical richness, Europe and the 
countries with typical European civilisations have failed to produce 
anything which deserves to be called a world religion. Confucius, 
Lao-Tse, Buddha, Isaiah, Christ—all have sprung from Asiatic 
soil. And, whether or not we like to admit it, they have done more 
for the education of mankind than all other great men together.’ 

The founders of our schools and colleges drew freely from the 
Eastern and Western systems of educational thought, and there- 
fore there was bound to be certain contradictions in the educa- 
tional experiences professed in our schools. It is obvious that we 
cannot at one and the same time espouse the doctrines of utili- 
tarianism, advocate an education that shall open up avenues for 
better and higher employments in the state, thereby aiding the 
pupils’ economic and social advancement, and at the same time 
zealously uphold the faith of our forefathers or even the faith of 
the rulers. ‘Getting on in life? by passing examinations was an 
attractive aim, and it was no exaggeration that in most of the Prize 
Day speeches and in the historical documents of our schools, the 
record of passes in external examinations claimed pre-eminence. 
To this scale was also attached the spiritual value which undoubt- 
edly was present in the schools but which unfortunately was dor- 
mant and passive, and which was looked upon as an extrancous 
factor. If ever the fundamental beliefs and social values got inte- 
grated, the result was something quite unrelated to the child’s 
experiences, 

In the West, allegiance to a common Western tradition of de- 
mocratic life based on the Christian-Graeco-Roman civilization, 
had not produced a synthesis either in the life or in the schools of 
the Western countries of Europe. The evolution of educational 
theories is one of the fascinating chapters of Western Europe. Then 
we can imagine how much greater would be our task in Ceylon 
de fag 5 ara seer eee to work out a sound educationa 
system befitting a plural Socie i igni- 
dee ok ne Waa ty which represents all the sig” 


1 Robert Ulich, History 


1950, Preface, p. vii. of Educational Thought, American Book Company» 
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Past AND PRESENT TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


For over three hundred years, Ceylon was under the domina- 
tion of Western European Powers. It is not surprising therefore 
that in all our schools and colleges, the pattern of Western edu- 
cational system was perpetuated. Subjects were chosen not because 
they were interesting to the student, nor because of their educa- 
tional suitability, but because they were necessary for passing exami- 
nations whicl? seem to dominate everything...... ‘All this is due 
to the abnormal utilitarian aim in schools and elsewhere. There 
is an intense desire and incentive both on the part of the parent 
and of the pupil either to learn English or learn through the medi- 
um of English for utilitarian motives.” 

The chief aim of education of the Portuguese and the Dutch 
was the christianizing of the peoples under their rule. Major Forbes 
states that ‘the Dutch having dispossessed the Portuguese of all the 
territories held in Ceylon, attempted to supersede the Roman Catho- 
lic Religion by the Protestant.’® Sir Emerson Tennent in his His- 
tory of Ceylon sums up the position. thus: ‘The dominion of the Ne- 
therlands in Ceylon was nearly equal in duration with that of Por- 
tugal, about ore hundred and forty years; but the policies of the 
two countries have left a very different impress on the character 
and institutions of the people amongst whom they lived. The most 
important bequest left by the utilitarian genius of Holland was 
the code of Roman Dutch Law, whilst the fanatical propagandism 
of the Portuguese has reared for itself a monument in the abiding 
and expanding influence of the Roman Catholic faith.” 

In the British occupation period the remarkable thing in the 
Educational policy had been the growing cleavage between the 
English and the Vernacular schools. Mr. Bridge in his report issued 
in 1912 upheld the educational principle that the carly education 
of the child should be in the mother tongue. Also the psycholo- 
gical background of child study applied to suit the needs and abil- 
ities of the Ceylon child had been neglected by the educationists, 
reformers and teachers who sought merely to transplant the Wes- 
tern ideas of child study without the necessary orientation. 

The truth of the matter is that the Western nations who sought 
the East for purposes of trade and found themselves in the position 
of ‘Veni, Vidi, Vici’ had no definite educational policy to offer. 
‘The exigencies of circumstance and of finance, the presence OF 
absence of men of vision and grasp of educational ideals among 


1Fr. J. N. Perera, Education in Ceylon, p. 135. 
° Journal of the R. A. Society (C. B.), Vol. 1, 1875, P- ne 
Tennent’s History of Ceylon, Vol. I, London 1850, p. 22 
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officials, the influence of private educational efforts—these and 
other variable causes have been producing some results in the 
realm of education, satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Beyond this, 
Government has not been following any consistent educational 
policy.’ 

Educational practices were largely the result of two strong in- 
fluences. The first of these is tradition. Education in England in 
the nineteenth century was largely a formal, circumscribed literary 
type of training designed to prepare a selected class for higher edu- 
cation or for business pursuits. In the best of the English Public 
and Grammar schools, this formal training was reinforced by a 
fine tradition and school esprit de corps which favourably influenced 
character. However when this idea of education and this curri- 
culum were transferred to the Fast, only the formal subject-matter, 
text-book and examination sides were emphasized. The oriental 
traditions were not utilized to develop a life-giving oriental spirit. 
The second influence upon the education has been the moulding 
power and control of passing pressures and circumstances. Sub- 
jects of study have been added or eliminated depending upon pub- 
lic opinion, financial needs or administrative conditions rather than 
upon any carefully prepared educational programme. > 

The lack of system had led to certain defects and the Special 
Committee on Education draws our attention to some of the pre- 
sent major defects. The existence of two types of Education, 
the excessive uniformity and the purely academic character of the 
education which bears little relation to the practical aspects of 
life have been widely accepted as grave defects. “Though we do 
not agree that education should be conditioned by the prospects, of 
employment and do accept the view that every child should receive 
the type and degreé of education for which he is most fitted, it 
does not follow that all post-primary education should be of one 
type and should be almost completely divorced from the needs of 
the pupils after they leave school.2 The absence of equality of 
opportunity, the domination of curricula by examinations an 
also the narrowness of curricula especially in the Secondary schools, 
have also been generally stated in educational circles to be the 
weak spots which required urgent remedies. 

Itis thus apparent that the pattern of our educational practice 
in Ceylon has been inherited without question. Schools founded 
on the basis of the universality of Truth adopt unawares the types 


+P. O. Philip, ‘England’s Educational Policy į ay z ‘stian 
Council Review, July 1923. al Policy in India’, National Chris 


2 Report of the Special Committee on Education, Colombo, 1944, pp. 21-5. 
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of life as they exist; on the other hand, it is able to transcend these 
facts by a spiritual conception of life.? Further investigation in 
this field may well furnish the foundation for a part of the critical 
thinking on first principles—on such issues as the nature of man 


or the distinction between knowledge 


and wisdom (Sanskrit: ‘Vidhya’) 


and between educational aims that limit and those that liberate. 


1 Jesse Newlon, Educational Administration 


Sons, 1934, p. xiii. 


2 Hans Morgenthau, ‘The Escape from 
of Power in Modern Gulture—A Symposium, 


as Social Policy, Charles Scribner’s 


Power in the Western World’, Conflicts 
Harper Bros., 1947, p- 1. 


